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‘it in our hearts to complain'of love: This dis- 
arms us, Nay, we will kiss the hand, we will 
kiss the rod that smites 


rt? 


HE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH. 
This is the bappy portion of all God’s faith- 


nveny SATURDAY, BY 
WILLIAM 82.MABTIEN, 


recommended the -remedy| might be’ represented by elders, as they were,| sembly, It is a.decision, which I hope you will] | 
find it to be for the interests of truth and for the 


x! | the church. 'Phis fiction’of different offices but| have swallowed buck-eyes. He gave it as his| less-be illegal and null, if there were not alsg|: peace and edification of the Chureh to changé. believe that “it 
Corner of Seventh ane is = | papping in the 8th page of} Opinion that the Presb lery shoul «prod him,|. present ruling elders representing’ Presbyteries. this controversy closes during this generation,| living. is well.” 
Chesnutjand; Walnut)... =. | his speech, whete; for either eldership to do a| and let the wundooto’ im.’ A-descendant of} Showing clearly the nature of the ultimate prin-| it will have to be conducted in a spirit and opon John Bunyan was a man of extreme and unjust| dani sadaeadinlilciees 


a basis different, in. many respects, from much 
that we have lately witnessed. It never can be 
settled until the Church has examined it to the 
bottom, and intelligently and calmly made up 
its Opinions about it. It is impossible to form 
any consistent view of Presbyterian. church or- 
der without having clear and fixed opinions} 
about the office of ruling elder ; and that we shall 
be called on to defend Presbyterian order more 
vigorously and more efficiently than ever before 
in this country, both against Prelacy and Inde- 
pendency, is quite apparent. What a confused 
staie of things are we in, when such. a prelatist 
as Dr. Wainwright endorses and eulogizes the 
action of the Assembly of 1843 about the nature 
of the ministerial office, and-adopts, as prelati- 
cal, the arguments which enforced that action ; 
and this at the very moment that some dozen of 
our ministers whe, in general approve that ac- 
tion and those arguments, are attacking the sys- 
tem defended by this very Dr. Wainwright! 
Believe me, Mr. Editor, we have, as a Church, 
something to learn, and something more perhaps 
to unlearn: and it is not the best way to do 
either of these, either to silence the press, or tof 
| Faven against men who have proved themselves 
staunch Presbyterians, or to excite prejudices 
against opinions which, peradventure, may prove 
to be the citadel of our strength. : 


ciples, to wit, the absolute necessity of the con- 
‘currence of God’s people, by their representa- 
tives, the ruling elders, in order t0 give validity 


Still blessed when it takes; 
Blessed be He who smites to save, - 

Who heals the heart He breaks ; 
Perfect and true are all his ways, 
Whom heaven adores and death obeys.” 


Thus should the Christian, parent find the cup 
of sorrow os with sweetness ; joy break- 
ing out of grief, like springs’in the desert, ahd 
peace that all understanding flowing as a 
river into his'soul, What if thoucan’st not know 
why the Lord has thus dealt with thee? That is 
the very ¢rial to which thou art called to bow. 
This is the test of thy faith. Dry up thy tears 


shing right of his order,” is the 
Dollars por doing it“ exafitio,” by right of his office. But 

“No pubséription received for a.less term than one year.—| ruling elder does. ex officio, by right of his or- 
‘aul subecribers who ‘do not give express notice to the con- der, and there are other. things which a preach-| 
considered as ing elder does ‘by right-of his office or-order, 


trary, will be ‘eon ‘wishing to contmue their sub- 
scription, and theit paper will. be.sent to them accordingly.| | 1; 4, the ruling elder may not do, by right of 
his office or order. ‘Then they are different or- 


“No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
‘at thé discretion of the Proprietor. 
ders of officers, as they, were considered by 


"| therington and Henderson. 
| Strange as it may seem the remarks above re- 
Pabli¢ation Office in New York, 68 Canal st.,| ferred to belong to one of his many disquisitions| 
Beokdiore of Robert the polesias ordinis et jurisdictionis. On 
” Yeates of Advertizing — For 15 Vines, first insertion, 75} this paseage I may give the substance of all that 
‘cents; eack repetition of do, 60 cents. For 8-tines or-less,| I know from him in relation to these powers of | 
firet“insertion, 50: cents ; each ro ae one, cents.) order and jurisdiction, these several and joint} High and Low Charch hierarchy, of the compo-| what I have printed on these subjects, till some- 
Payments for advertigements 10 be made in advence. | “powers, wholesome old Presbyterian techni-| sie order. If -so, then we must make up our| body impeaches my authorities or arguments on 
: cals, which he has drawn out of their dusty ob-| minds to give up all that our fathers bled for, as} those points. I presume even, Dr. Maclean 
scirity to prove by them the very opposite of} the Residuary Church of Scotland has done, or| himself will not pretend to say, that there ever 
| , | ~s. 2. | what they used to prove, in the hands of our| graciously hold it fast with the patience and per-| was a period of that church when its standards 
W.L McCallie on Pressyreniem ; or the mew and lofty) Soonish fathers. His position on each head may} severance which a d cause deserves. May} authorized three ministers without charge to 
and revolutionary claimsof the Ruling Elder. be defined as féllows : ‘God enable us to do the latter, for Christ’s sake.| hold a valid Presbytery; and I defy him to 
No, VI,— Several and joint powers; or the! 4, ‘The power of order belongs to each elder- | Betas ea : prove that, if he were now placed in regard to 
Power of Order, and of Jurisdiction :—Lo- ship; and is called a several or separate power, the Scottish church, either the Frée, or the Re- 
testag, ordinis el jurisdictionis; in the old} pecause it is exercised by either eldership in his siduary, precisely as he is in régard to our 
_-teehnicals of Scotush Presbyterianism. | own person alone; and it cannot therefore be the -church, he would be allowed to sit as a-member 
_ s'Phe treatment which has been. given to such| power of ordination which belongs to a Presby- in any church court at all, upon any pretence 
will show a} tery of both elderships ; and to say otherwise is whatsoever. 
Whoever will carefully examine the contro- 


the Scotch, called-Dr. Maclean, has lately tried| 
this -practice upon the finést animal of our Ba- 
shan. Several of your last papers can aitesthis 
skill and success. {t is marvellous to witness to the existence of ruling Assemblies in the 
the weekly gales of wundy objurgation. If) Scottish Church. And it is just upon this prin- 
the patient should be entirely relieved, there}, eiple I take my stand, as. to the American 
ought to bea’ general rejoicing through-all the| Church: and my full: hope is, with God’s help, 
pastures of Gilead. -. * | to carry the principle through, in defiance of 

But I have my fears that this tempest in a tea-| all the abuse of all the forsakers of the min- 
pot—this seven-hilled hurricane system, is to be} istry, in its boom. | 


sufferings during his ag! course. Poor and 
_ despised in his condition, depressed and injured 
by the wicked in office around him, his days 
were passed in sorrow, and his nights in tears. 
But who among uninspired men has a higher 
name in the church? ‘To whom have greater’ 
or more valuable results of life ever been given? 
We read ina late English paper, that the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, after having been translated in- 
| to nearly all the languages of Europe, is now 
circulating extensively among the people of the 
East. It has been lately published in the Arme- 
nian language, and is much read among this na- 
tion. ‘This wonderful book speaks so accurate- 
Vy of the work of God upon the renewed soul, 
that wherever the Holy Spirit is guiding man by 
his secret teaching, it will be — useful, 
because intelligible and clear. Who shall esti- 
mate the final issue of the labours of the poor 
tinker of Bedford ?—Zpiscopal Re- 
cor er. ‘ a 


the established presbyteristic logic ; as Duffield's} As to the light thrown upon the acts of the 
Latitudinarian, Hopkinsian, Arminian, Pelagian,) Assembly of 1638 by the general principles no- 
Millenarian, Patristic, Sectaries are to furnish its} toriously held by that illustrious body, and com- 
thevlogy ; and Bingham, King, SeldenandOwen,| monly set forth in the standards of the Scot- 
ure to furnish it with an Independent, Erastian,| tish Church; there is no occasion to fortify 


let my trembling soul be still, 
While darkness veils this mortal eye, 
And wait thy wise, thy holy will, 
_ Wrapped yet in tears and mystery! 
I cannot, Lord, thy purpose see, 
-Yetall is well since ruled by thee. 


“ Thus trasting in thy love, I tread 
The narrow path of duty on; | 
What though some chesiahea joys are fled? 
What though some flattering dreams are gone? 
Yet purer, brighter joys remain: 
Why should my spirit then complain?” 


For the Presbyterian. 


ADVANCE IN CIVILIZATION. 
A recent letter from a missionary in Siam, 
furnishes, among others, the following facts : 
When the first missionaries arrived, a few years 


since, only three or four square rigged vessels 
visited there annually; and not a single one was 


+ 


For the Presbyterian. 


-THE QUORUM QUESTION.—NO. V. 
The influence of the law upon the Scottish 
Church upon this question is only indirect, and 
| my chief reasons for. introducing it into the dis- 


— 


words as’order, office, and parity 
For the Presbyterian, 


specimen of the transparent clearness”’ of Pres-| Popery, Dunder and lis 

. byteristic lore. In .December,4843;-Presbyter| 2. ‘The power of jurisdiction belongs to nei-| cussion were, that I might more fully exhibit! yersy in regard to the ruling elder’s office and| For my part I learn two great lessons more Visited. aes: Saieoeny / 900-508 emcee ©! 

putlishes that between the preaching and ruling| ther eldership alone, but to an assembly of both,| the whole bearing of the subject, and more) duties during the period of the second Refor-| and more thoroughly every day: I learn to be enohs 6h iii tenis iho epee cee eee te wud LET ALL THINGS BE DONE DECENTLY. AND 
for which reason it is called a joint power. To} clearly show how far I am from being an inno-| mation in Scotland, cannot fail to see that the} more tolerant of those from whose opinions I years. The air heen red gained more IN ORDER. : 


elder, there is no ** distinction’’ of either * order 
or ecelesiastieal In the original 
model. They were all equal in office, and equal 
in jurisdiction, and all equally constituted the 
bishops of the church ;”’ and that “the word pas- 
tor belongs as much to elders as preachers.” 
These declarations are on.two consecutive pages; 
on which same pages it is also stated that one 
- received from his associates in office the high 
distinclion of a permanent presidency;”’ * one 
was a steward of the mysteries. of God, a dis- 
penser of the worp and sacraments, and the 
other toas not ;’’ and this dispensation of the 
sacraments is. declared to be ** an eaclusive func- 
of the preacher's office.” 
. 'Phese’ two pages compared with numerous 
_.descants upon a queer sort.of parity, show two. 
1. Between what we call the. clerical and lay: 


dissent, and I Jearn to be more patient in work- 
ing out great revolutions in the opinions of mass- 
es of men. A general, if not a concerted, out- 
cry has been directed against me as the leader 
of what is called the elder party, with the pur- 
pose, apparently, of crushing it and me together. 
We have stood the first shock : and still we are 
in the open field. And now with a perfect dis- 
position to treat men whose ignorance I pity, 
and opinions whose sincerity I do not question, 
with all the deference they will render it possi- 
ble for me to exercise; I accept the distinction 
which was intended to be odious, and will not 
fail, diligently, and thoroughly, aceording to my 
measure of grace, to work out the problem which 
was designed to cover me with obloquy. There 
will probably be, in despite of Mr. Miller, a 
generation after this one; perhaps several of 
them. Iam your obliged fellow-servant, 


state of opinion in which the Assembly of 1638 


. : correct views of forei ations, and obtained 
made its statements, and performed its acts in of foreign nations, 


many articles of comfort, especially the wealthy 
classes. ‘They have built vessels after the Eu- 
ropean models, and in order to sail them suc- 
cessfully, have paid considerable attention to 
navigation, and the sciences connected with it. 
Ten square rigged vessels, some of them of large 
size, have been recently built, and others are in 
progress. ‘Their intercourse with Christian na- 
tions is also. interesting, from the fact that no 
heathen nation has been able long to sustain ido-} 
latry in such circumstances. ‘hey may have 
become infidel, where not furnished with Chris- 
tian instruction; but the grossness of idol wor- 
ship does not withstand the lights of science. 


Mr. Editor—Several irregularities have crept 
into some of our churches which may be briefly 
noticed. ‘I'he most common that has fallen un- 
der my observation is the practice of erasing 
names from the ehurch roll without form or cer- 
emony. In most cases the persons whose 
names are erased have voluntarily forsaken the 
church, and frequently without committing any 
overt act of immorality. I have known the 
names of several hundred persons to be thus 
erased from the church rolls of a single Presby- 
tery, and not one of them had any charge ofli- 
cially made against them, any citation or form 
of trial, and in most cases, did not know when 
the erasure took place. In™”several instances 
the same persons were received again into the 
church as new converts, and numbered in the 
statistical report among those received on exam- 
ination. ‘hus within the space of a few years 


this power of government ordination belongs.) vator. Dr. Maclean says I misconceive that 
which of course must be performed by both el-flaw. Even if this were true, he, of all men, 
derships united. | 7 need not abuse me for it; for what is there regard to elders and church courts, and that in 

Whether his references to Selden the Eras-| touching tHe law of hisown church, that he has} which subsequent Assemblies up to 1649 re- 
tian are on this subject I do not recollect; but [| conceived aright?. For example, will he tell! peated and enforced these definitions and acts, 
know that he quotes Owen to Carry him out on| us by what logic he makes * Hvangelist’ meat! renders it nearly impossible to state too strongly 
these important powers ; and in doing so he was| ‘ Vice-president,’ and * Princeton College’ equi-| the principles of the Scottish church of that 
consistent ; because Owen as well as Selden,| valent to ‘ frontier or destitute settlements?’ | glorious era on these subjects. ‘The commis- 
was an anti-Presbyterian ; 80 that 1 may not be| Of the Kirk of Scotland my understanding] sioner of Charles I. did all he could to have the 
® great loser by wanting time or opportunity to| was, and is, that its law as written, and its law) Assembly of 1638 constituted without any ru- 
‘consult either of them. His Seottish authorities,} as expounded, was clear that church courts} Jing elders at all; and amongst his reasons for 
which are altogether Presbyterian, appear to| without ruling elders are illegal. Upon the for-| withdrawing from the Assembly, he distinctly 
have operated upon him, as the buck-eyes mer point, I quoted a few sentences from ¢he| stated such as these, to wit., that ‘lay-elders”’ 
upon the cattle of our native state. Swallowedtoo| Collections of Steuart of Pardovan, which my} as he called them, were allowed ‘+ to give voices 
hastily they destroy that life which they are cal-| learned reviewer asserts that J perverted. 1) in the Assembly”’—and that ministers sitting as 
culated to sustain. ie | now content myself with placing Pardovan’s) commissioners in the Assembly ** were chosen 
~. “Phose who are in danger of stumbling into] words and Dr. Maclean's gloss face to face. _—_|. by lay-elders, a thing never heard of before’’ in 
his interpretation of the doctrine that ordinaticn| “Some few years ago, the Presbyteries of this| the church, as he asserted. ‘The protests of 
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_ From‘the Mother’s Magazine, 
THE DEATH OF INFANTS. 


church cofiform to what had been before practised,| sundry ministers who were of the King’s party, 


elder, there is perfect .and: perpetual parity, 
equality, identity, of order and office, with no 
distinction whatever. ‘This position, consistent- 
ly maintained, would preclude a presidency of 
That is.a distinelion,; and a distinc. 
tion in office and.a permanent presidency ‘over 
bishops -and pastors is a distinction in order. 
This position would precinde.a peculiar minis- 
try for dispensing the. sacraments, because, to 
say nothing of order, this would be a distinction 
of office. It would preclude, moreover, a preach- 
- * ing ministry, for the same reason... This would 
-also nullify all that is said on all hands about the 
proportion of elders and bishops or pastors, in 
our-courts or quorums. 
parity without distinction, to be thrust upon our 
General Assembly. One Presbytery sends all 
clergymen, another all laymen, to the full amount 
of their number of delegates. When called upon 
for an explanation, they may say; We have act- 
ed upon the bull entitled ‘* Lucid and conclusive 
argument,” in which we are told that thére is.no 
distinction in order or office ; that the parity 
which used to be between clergymen, now ex- 
ists between clerical and lay elders, and that we 
are all equally bishops and pastors, without dis- 
The Assembly might say, You have 
‘conformed to the bull, but you. have made a 


“any sort. 


tinction. 


great buil in doing. so. 


2. The two lucid pages referred to, moreover 
state that between the two elders, there is the 
high distinction of a permanent presidency con- 
ferred upon one to the exclusion of the other; 
the higher distinction of dispensing the sacra- 
ments conferred upon one; and, according to 
Paul's inspired scale, the highest distinction of 
preaching the gospel, conferred upon one to the 
—exelusion of the other. 
distinctions amount to no distinction at all? If 
' Presbyter were deprived of them without form 
of trial, would he shrug his shoulders and take a 

inch of snuff, and say ‘* n’importe 

e consider his order and office left to him in 
their integrity, if he were made a mere ruling 


Suppose this sort of 


Do these culminating 


Would 


‘Js an act of government or jurisdiction, would do 
well to. obsetve -that he hesitates not to quote 


against us on: this subject an author whom he 


reluctanily confesses to be on our side ; as Alex- 
ander Campbell quotes our own Confession 
against infant baptism. By the same abuse of 
language, Presbyter may, with equal facility, at. 
tach baptism as well as ordination to this joint 
power of his, and call in elders to administer it, 
and Apostles and Fathers to prove it. Among 
us discipline is a joint power, belonging to juris- 


‘diction: but in primitive days the term extend- 


ed to the initiation of disciples-by baptism ; and 
might tow be quoted by Presbyter against the 
principles and practices of those who used it.— 
Yet we all know that apostolical baptisny was a 
several or separate power, coming under the 
power of order, in our sense of the word, as 
a clerical power; or the power of exercising 
ministerial functions, and of ordaining others to 
do the same. 

On this account order and ordination became 
correlative terms, and were sometimes used in- 
terchangeably, even ina professed enunciation of 
the two grand powers of our polity. An ex- 
ample of this use is furnished to our trand in the 
5th page of Presbyter’s speech, in which he 
quotes*the great Henderson, as calling these ‘(wo 
grand powers” the powers ‘* of ordination and 
ecclesiastical yurisdiction.”’ Happy, that I am not 
answerable for any perversion of these plain and 
good words, permit me to inquire what the author 
meant by them. Did he mean, as Presbyter wishes 
him to mean, that the power of ordination was in- 
cluded in that of jurisdiction, and that instead of 
**two grand powers” we had only one grand 


‘power, and another minor one which was in- 


cluded in it, like Major Jack Downing’s uni- 
verse, consisting of two grand divisions, the 
whole creation and the western country ? 
Henderson’s meaning may be clearly ascer- 
tained in Duncan’s and Steuart’s Collections; 
in the constitutions and discussions of Melville 
and the Westminster Assembly. In the 68th 


did delegate one of their number, being a minis- 
ter, to repair to the city where the parliament did 
sit, and during that time attend and watch ne quid 
detrimenti caperet ecclesia. Bur THE COMMISSION 
CONSISTING OF BOTH MINISTERS AND ELDERS, WITH- 
OUT WHICH NO ECCLESIASTICAL JUDICATORY OR COM- 
MITTEE THEREOF CAN BE LAWFUL, (see § 4 of this 
title,) and also that all the Presbyteries are there- 
in represented, and that the commission now is or- 
dered to attend in the time of Parliament, the for- 
mer meeting of such delegates is now supplied 
more conveniently by the meeting of the commis- 
sion; and lam sure, much more legally both by 
_church and state constitutions: for neither do au- 
thorize any other ecclesiastical judicatory but As- 
semblies, Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk-sessions- 
or their committees, consisting of ministers and ru- 
ling elders. And the act of Parliament of 1690, 
ratifying the Confession of Faith, and settling Pres- 
byterian church government, doth establish the ex- 
ercise of that church government in the hands of 
ministers and ruling elders. And it may be doubt- 
ed if the state would correspond with such dele- 
gates, or regard addresses from them, their meet- 
ings wanting the stamp, both of civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorily.” Pardovan, Book I. tit. 15, sec. 29. 
The capitals and italics are mine. | 
* All that Steuart says, and all that can be made 
out of his language, even upon the admission that 
all committees whatever are included in his re- 
marks, is no more than this, that every Presbytery, 
Synod, and General Assembly, and every commit- 
tee of these bodies is composed of ministers and ru- 
ling elders, and that their acts are illegal, if either 
ininisters or elders be excluded from them, and not 
as Dr. Breckinridge would have us believe, if either 
ministers or elders of their own accord absent 
themselves.” Dr. Maclean, Presbyterian, Februa- 
ry 10, 1844. 
lt appears to me, that a mind in such a con- 
dition as to draw inferences of this sort from 
language like that of Pardovan, is far more 
needing to be taught, than capable of teaching 
others: and certainly [can have no objection 
to leave it to the reader to decide whether Par- 
dovan or Dr, Maclean is better acquainted with 
the constitution of the Kirk of Scotland. 
A word now as to the Scottish law as ex- 


| bers of wrath, he closes with a virtual con- 


were read against the lawfulness of the Assem- 
bly, ** both in regard of the lay-elders present 
in it, and the ministers commissioners in it cho- 
sen by lay-elders.’’ ‘The declinature and pro- 
testation of the Archbishops and Bishops, who 
were deposed by the Assembly, bore, amongst 
others these same reasons, a8 grounds for their 
refusal to appear before the Assembly. And 
the King, in the work published in his name, 
drawn up by Walter Blanconquall, urges these 
same grounds, repeatedly and im all possible 
forms. (See.the Large Declaration, &c., and 
Rushworth’s Collections, Vol. Il., for a full 
account of these matters.) Now under these 
circumstances, and with the point immediately 
before them in such a form that revolution and 
civil war were the inevitable consequences of 
their going forward, that this great Assembly 
should solemnly and emphatically enact that ru- 
ling elders are jure divino constituent elements 
of all the assemblies of the church, high and 
low—and that unless they are in them as the 
representatives of God’s people, those assem- 
blies are, ** unfree, illegal, and null;’’ and yet 
should mean no more than that their delegation 
is necessary, but their presence is not—is—l] 
must say—a very ridiculous thing to be urged 
by a gréat ecclesiastic, whether he be actually 
vice-president or president expectant. 

Not the least curious part of Dr. Maclean’s se- 
ries of articles is the sentiment with which he 
winds them up. After spinning out ten num- 


cession that no principle worth contending for is 
involved in the discussion! ‘This is a pretty 
conclusion truly. Let me reciprocate the can- 
dour of the professor, by saying to him, that 
there is a view of the side of the question which 
he has pretended to advocate, that really has a 
show of reason in it; and as he and his co-la- 
bourers have wholly missed seeing it, I had 
minded to point it out to them, but have been 
induced by their pretension, and incivility, to 
leave them to blunder on. _ 


‘already taken action on this subject,) in calling a 


Rosert J. 


P. S.—The attack upon me in the April No. 
of the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re- 
view came into my hands after the foregoing ar- 
ticles had been sent to the press. ‘The conduc- 
tors of that periodical having refused to publish 
in their work, a-reply to their article, I am un- 
der the greater obligations to the Editor of the 
Presbyterian, for permitting me to make a brief 
and general exposition which it seems to require, 
and which I will do in a short supplemental ar- 


May 1. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Pursuant to the public notice given in the sev- 
eral churches of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a 
large and respectable meeting of the citizens of 
the borough, and members of the Legislature, 
convened in the Lecture Room of the Presbyte- 
rign Church, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of uniting with others in different parts 
of the State, {who, it had been ascertained, had 


convention of the citizens of the commonwealth, 
friends of the Christian Sabbath, for the purpose 
of devising means for promoting the due obser- 
vation of this sacred day. 

On motion, Herman Alricks was called to 
the chair, and John H. Biegler and ‘Thomas C. 
Reed, were appointed Secretaries. After a free 
and full interchange of sentiment, it was 

Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this meeting, 
it is expedient and desirable that a State Con- 
vention should be called of the friends of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, to meet in Harrisburg on the 30th 
of May next, for the purpose of consulting and 
taking measures for the better observation of this 
sacred day. 

On motion, John A. Weir, John C. Bucher, 
Hamilton Alricks, William Keller, Samuel H. 
Clark, J. M. Awl, and David Lingle, jr., were 
appointed a committee to draft and issue a call, 


‘Oh, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The days of wo, the watchful nights, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An overpayment of delights ?” 


Probably every one who expects to go to hea- 
ven, believes that those who die in infancy will 
certainly be-there also. ‘There have been Chris- 
tians who had doubts on this subject; I think 
there are few now; perhaps none. There is 
enough in the one precious declaration of the 
Saviour to put at rest all anxiety; and when we 
look at other passages of the Bible and at the 
provisions of the gospél, the subject is cleared 
of its difficulties, and the sweet truth is cherish- 
ed without a fear. | 

Yet it has sometimes pained me to observe 
Christian parents, bereaved of their infants, find 
their chief consolation in the thought that the 
loved and lost are now in a better and brighter 
world than this. In some degree, this remark 
may apply to Christians when mourning over 
the grave of any pious friend. It is a source of 
comfort that those whom we love, if not with 
us, are happier than if they were. We are re- 


conciled to the removal of a friend to a distant! 


land, if his own interest and happiness are to be 
secured by the removal. ‘The prospect of wealth 
will induce even an anxious parent to trust a 
darling boy to the temptations of a crowded city 
ora foreign port. And, on the same principle, 
we may be reconciled to the death of an infant 
or a pious friend, while religion has no share in 
the emotions under which we submit to the re- 
moval. Nay, in the quiet resignation, the al- 
most complacency, perhaps the gentle joy with 
which we yield:an infant’s spirit to Him 
who lent it to us, it may be that we are selfish, 
and submit to its departure because we know 
that our babe is now an angel. ‘This is not the 
fruit of religion—Philosophy, believing the Bi- 
ble, though it had no faith in the Bible’s Sa- 


the same persons are reported twice as having 
been received on examination into the same 
church. In many cases the names are permit- 
ted to remain a number of years on the roll 
afier the persons have withdrawn from the 
church, and are reported in the number of com- 
municants when they have not communed, and 
in some cases not once attended the house of 
God during the year. In a few cases they have 
some difference with the pastor, and go else- 
where to hear preaching, and yet do. not apply 
for a dismission from the church they leave, nor 
for admission to the church they attend. In 
one instance public notice was given that the dis- 
satisfied persons must come forward and take 
dismissions to join other churches, or their 
names must be erased. Not one of them 
wished, or asked for, a dismission, and the era- 
sure was made according to the notice. A large 
number must, in this og some other irregular 
way, have been blotted from the church roll, as 
the number of communicants in the church in 
1840, was three hundred and sixteen, and in 
1841 only two hundred and fifty, and in 1842 
only one hundred and forty-one, ‘These num- 
bers are taken from the published minutes of the 
Assembly, and they show a diminution of one 
hundred and seventy-five members in two years, 
to which if we add: seven received in the same 
time, it makes the number one hundred and 
eighty-two of dismissions, deaths, or expulsions 
from one church in two years. Nor ‘has there 
ever been any new church — out of this 
church, nor any migration from its ferritory, 
more than is common to other churches, and 
but very few regular expulsions. Nor can we 
suppose that of three hundred and sixteen mem- 
bers, any thing like half the number wanting, 
could have died in two years without a pesti- 
lence, of which there is no account. In another 
church of the same Presbytery, the number re- 
ported in 1840 was one hundred and ninety- 
seven, in 1841 only one hundred and thirty- 
four ; diminution in one year, sixty-three. in 


elder of the session? page of Duncan's Collections, in the beginning 
_ ‘These two positions plainly taken in twosuc-| of Melville’s Second Book of Discipline, in| pounded by that Kirk. Pardovan refers tothe} 1 had written the flour preceding articles of} with such signatures as could be readily obtain-| viour, would silence every murmur, when the : 
. speaking of the scriptural polity or spiritual| acts of the Assembly of 1638 to bear him out} this series, before I saw the two papers of the} eq, for ish, Onanebtion--ta provide 2 ate for} assurance of such a change is brought home to oo Se perry teeter Hr zoel vr Sine 


cessive pages, are seriously and absolutely irre- 
— concilable, and show us what a chaos lies before 


us, if Presbyterism gain the day. 


This confusion is not less confounded, from 
his frequent incongruities elsewhere. 
sixth page of his speech he speaks of * the Pres- 
bytery being composed of two classes of per- 
sons, different in many important respects,”’ If 
one class of ecclesiastical officers differ from an- 
other class, many important respects,” one 
having the high and exclusive distinction of a 
permanent presidency, the higher exclusive dis- 
tinction of dispensing the sac.aments, and the! 
highest exclusive distinction of preaching the 
gospel, and yet these two classes are one and 
the same order, can any one tell what will con- 


stitute a 


Neither will his other contradiction avail; in 
which he represents them as having the same 
order, but not the same office, and endeavours 
to establish his Presbyteristic. parify pon this 
ground. We shall take very little time to show 

that this is no part of English, Scottish or Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism ; that it is in opposition to 
Presbyter’s own favourite witness, Sir Peter 
King, and that it is refuted by Peter the Great 


himself. 


The two histories of the Westminster Assem- 
bly lately written are by authors of as high re- 
as any in Scotland or America. Dr. 
Alexander’s account of their platform is that 
“the parify of ministers of the gospe 
among the ‘radical principles of Presbyterial 
Hetherington’s account 
of the Assembly’s protracted discussion of the 

ruling elder, says for himself and for the great 
Henderson; ** Aware that order of church 
officers was almost a novelty in England, Hen- 
_derson took an early part in the debate, show- 
ing that it had been used in the Reformed 
Churches at a very early period ; even before its 
institution at Geneva; and that it had proved 
very beneficial to the Church of Scotland.” Ac- 
cording this which. probably 
impugn, the preaching and 

the. ruling;elder aré both, officers in the church, 
but of different orders, the one well known 
-thronghout England, the other almost a novelty. 
Sir Peter King’s 4th chapter quoted by Pres- 
of the ‘a 
reaching presbyters, without charge, in the 

they were of. the very same specific order with 
them, having the same inherent right to perform 
those ecclesiastical offices which the bishop did.”’ 
Tus with Sir Peter, identity of office proves 
-indentity of order; andif, with Presbyter, one 
had claimed the exclusive office of permanent; 
presidency, dispensing the sacramenis, and 
' preaching the word, Sir Peter would have said 
that he claimed quite a distinct order, differing, 
Preshyter’s classes, many important 


spectability 


church government.” 


Presbyterian wi 


byter, 


a distinction of office, by saying that “‘ they are 


difference of order? 


peakin 


In the 


government of the church, based upon divine 
authority or power, he says, ‘* This power is 


diversely used: for sometimes it is severally ex- 


ercised, chiefly by the teachers; sometimes con- 


junetly, by mutual consent of them that bear the 


office and charge, after the form of judgment.— 
The former is commonly called pofestas ordinis, 
and the other potestas jurisdictionis.”” ‘This 
passage shows that the joint power of jurisdic- 
tion is concerned in matters of judgment or dis- 
cipline; and that ruling elders share in it by 
mutual consent of them that bear the clerical 
office, and pastoral charge. ‘The exercise of this 
power conjunctly has reference to the conjoint 
action of the two elderships ; and the exercise of 
the power of order by teachers severally, refers 
to their action separately from ruling elders, who 
participate in ordinations by ordering that they 
shall be performed ; while they are actually per- 
formed * chiefly by the teachers,” because the 
imposition of hands is by teachers exclusively. 
That this several power is to be exercised by 
the ministers separately from the ruling elders, 
and not separately from each other, as Presby- 
ter takes it, is plain from the beginning of the 
9th Title of Steuart’s Ist Book. ‘+ Seeing the 
Moderator is frequently called to exercise the 
power of order, as solemn public ecclesiastic 
prayer, at least twice every session, viz. at its 
first opening and then at its closing, authorita- 
tive exhortation, rebuke, direction; it is conve- 


context represents this Moderator as ‘the 
mouth of the meeting,” while thus exercising 
this several power of order. Presbyter repre- 
sents his separate action, as meaning ‘‘ person- 
ally, singly;’’ whereas this authority shows 
that instead of acting personally, he acts official- 


ly, and instead of acting singly, he acts as the 
‘mouth-piece of the meeting. 


‘Then his several- 
ity Or separation can mean only the distinction 
of his order from that of the ruling elder ; and the 
necessity of a preacher to preside, is plainly 
declared to arise from two things; that the 


chair must exercise the power of order, and 


that this is a 
clusively. | 
- Thas in Melville and the Kirk you see one 
‘commentary upon Henderson’s two grand pow- 
ers of ordination and jurisdiction, and you see 
another in the discussions and decisions of the 
Westminster Assembly, which ‘assigned this 
grand power of order or ordination to clergymen 
exclusively, in opposition to the whole array of 
Independents, fostering anarchy, and of Eras- 
tians, fostering hierarchy. Yet Presbyter makes 
it stark Popery to attach the power of ordina- 
tion to the power of order! He might as well 
say that it was stark Agrarianism to attach bak- 
ing to a baker. 
Before we leave the darling Scotch, will you 


power belonging to ministers ex- 


nient the Moderator be always a minister.”’ The{ 


‘they were absent, but because they were not 


in his statement. Dr. Maclean’s opinion, as 
above set forth, is that Pardovan does not mean 
what he says; and his further opinion seems to 
be that if he meant what his words bear, his 
authority, to wit, the Assembly of 1638, does 
‘not bear him out. Here again, a priori, whe- 
ther Pardovan or Dr. Maclean is the better judge 
of what that Assembly did mean, I readily leave 
the reader to decide ; as I have already remitted 
to him the question of the true sense of Pardo- 
van’s full and conclusive statement. As to the 
actual sense of the Assembly of 1638, suppo- 
sing Pardovan out of the question, there are 
several things. to be considered in arriving at it; 
as 1. the plain meaning of tlie words; 2. the 
general principles of those who uttered them ; 
3. the particular circumstances under which 
they wereused. Now Dr. Maclean attempts to 
prove that the meaning of the Assembly of 
1638 is simply that ruling elders must be edect- 
ed or commissioned to sit in church courts above 


the session—but that it did not say or imagine} 


they must be present. For my part, I must say, 
this seems to me to be mere trifling; for why is 
it so important that a man be elected to go, 
when it is wholly unimportant whether he goes 
ornot? And why shall the mere omission to 
elect a delegate be fatal to the constitution of the 
body to which he ought to be elected, when his 
presence or absence is entirely immaterial? Be- 
sides, the words of the Assembly of 1638 do 
not admit of this sense, even if there was any 
sense in the gloss. The acts bear that the six 
disputed Assemblies-were ‘* unfree, unlawful, 
and null;”’ sundry reasons are given, amongst 
the rest, in four of the six cases, reasons found- 
ed in some way on the absence of ruling elders.| 
Pardovan says the reason was their absence ; 
Dr. Maclean says, the reason was, not because} 


commissioned. ‘Take a case: the Assembly of 
1610 was annulled because—* 2. And whereas 
there were no ruling elders sent from the Pres- 
byteries to that pretended Assembly, as the roll 
of Commissioners showeth.” (Acts p. 11). Now 
this is conclusive. ‘The Assembly of 1638, by 
inspecting the roll of that of 1610, found, as 
they say, that no elders were sent to it from the 
Presbyteries; and therefore they pronounce it 
‘unfree, unlawful, and null.’’ How could they 
possibly tell, by inspecting the roll of the, As- 
sembly whether the Presbyferies had or had not 
elected elders to it? So again of the pretended 
Assembly of 1618, ** And for ruling elders, 
there were none at all with-commissions from 
the Presbyteries. ll these things are cleared 
‘by the records of that pretended Assembly.’ 
(Acts p. 14). The gloss of Dr. Maclean is 
therefore not only futile in itself, but is contra- 
dicted by the words of the Assembly of 1638, 
And so faris the fact from being, that Pardo- 
van's authority did not bear him out, the truth 


and as a proof of it he showed the young man’s 


5 


in which the Universities, and the Burghs, 


Rev. William L. McCalla in the Presbyterian 
of the 23d and 30th of March. I have no idea, 
of course, of attempting a reply to such rigma- 
role; though I cannot but hope this good will 
result from its publication, that the Church will 
see in it a fair specimen of a great deal of the 
talk which we had in the late Synod of Phila- 
delphia, on that side of the question : and I may 
record, just here, the fact that the only answer 
ever attempted (as far as I have seen) to my ar- 
gument on the ordination question delivered in 
that Synod, and since printed, was a discourse 
by this same divine, just fifteen minutes long, by 
his watch, in its staple, very much: after the sort 
of his late numbers. My only object in making 
any allusion to this gentleman or his articles is 
to correct them, out of the many errors of fact 
into which he has fallen, 1. He takes for grant- 
ed, that I am the author of a series of articles 
formerly published in the Presbyterian, over 
the signature of Presbyier—written in reply to 
a previous and most insidious series published 
in the same paper, over the signature of Calvin. 
As far back as May, 1843, I published (Spirit 
AIX. Century for that month, p. 315,) thatl was 
not the author of those essays, and had never 
seen them but in print. 2. He also takes for 
granted that I was the author of a paper which 
occupies the entire April No. for 1843. of the 
same periodical, on the Millenarian controversy; 
although, it is obvious from the heading of that 
article, and from a note on the fourth page of 
the cover of the number in which it was printed, 
that I did not write it. And of the series of 
Presbyter, and of the article last referred to, I 
so speak, in the places referred to, while admit- 
ting their learning and ability, and a general 
concurrence in them, as to commit myself to 
nothing peculiar in either. Mr. McCalla seems 
very familiar with my old periodical, and there- 
fore may be presumed to have been so with 
these facts; and moreover he refers to.a public 
statement made by me in Synod last fall, one 
part of which was a distinct announcement that 
the Millenarian article was not from my pen. 3. 
He says he desired more than gold, the liberty 
to handle certain books which I brought into the 
late Synod, but could not obtain that privilege 
by a‘** modest request.” I will only say, that 
when the subject of the ruling elder's office 
came before the Synod, I brought into the 
church where the body sat, all the works to 
which I referred in the debate, as far as I had 
them or could get them, and publicly stated that 
they, and all I had besides, were at the service 
of every member of the Synod; and these books 


not only remained in the church until the whole}. 


discussions were finished, and the matter dis- 
posed of finally, but Mr. McCaHa himself actu- 
ally used divers of them once and again. I need 
scarcely ask any fair minded person, if such 
methods of assailing an opponent, are within 


Convention. 


-Carson. 


‘whole subject afier the meeting of the next As- 


its meeting, and to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to facilitate the objects of the Convention. 
Herman Arricks, Chairman. 


John H. Biegler, ; 
Thos. C. Reed, Secretaries. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SABBATH CONVENTION. 


The undersigned, believing that the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath is an evil of alarming magni- 
tude, demanding for iis suppression the united 
influence of ail its friends—believing, also, that 
a meeting of delegates from various parts of the 
state of Pennsylvania, would produce a favour- 
able impression on the public mind, and pro- 
mote harmonious co-operation in future plans, 
to sustain this Divine Institution, on the perpe- 
tuity of which the prosperity of Religion and 
ourcivil Institutions depends ; do recommend that 
a State Sabbath Convention be held at Harris- 
burg, on ‘Thursday the SOth of May, A. D. 1844, 
at ten o’clock, A. M. : 

It is also recommended that public meetings 
be held in the various towns of the State to ap- 
point delegates, and to suggest topics of general 
interest for the consideration of the Convention. 
Where such meetings may not be held, Church- 
es are invited to make the appointments. 

Individuals and delegates from other States, 
who may find it practible to attend, are cordial- 
ly invited to participate in the proceedings of the 


- Harrisburg.—John A. Weir, John C. Buch- 
er, Jacob M. Awl, David Lingle, jr., William 
Keller, Samuel H. Clark, James W. Weir, Ham- 


ilton Alricks, Herman Alricks, Luther Reily, R. 
J. Ross, Wm. R. DeWitt, A. Atwood, J. F. 
Mesick, C. W. Schaeffer, G. S. Parker, H. 
Walters, Geo. H. Small, Geo. P. Weistling, F. 
Wyeth, J. J. Clyde. at 

Philadelphia. — John A. Brower, Thomas 
Robins, Michael Reed, ‘Thomas Robinson, Hugh 
Elliot, Martin Buehler, James M. Linnard, Da- 
vid Weatherly, Jos. R. Dickson, Chas. Wood- 
ward, J. J. Bosswell, Thomas ‘I. Mason, 

Carlisle.-—J. P. Durbin, J. McClintock, Tho- 
mas V. Moore, Henry Tarring, M. Caldwell, 
Henry Duffield, R. Angeny. 

Franklin County.—Jacob Oyster, S. Kenne- 
dy, John Smith, Frederick Smith, David Oaks, 
S. M. Armstrong, Jasper E. Brady, Thomas 


- Reading.— William Strong, William Darling. 

Lewistown.—Mosheim Schmucker, H. S. 

Heirter, J. M. Cuggeshall, J. S. Woods, Eph- 
raim Banks, Henry Eisenbise. 

Members of the Legislature.—James Ross 
Snowden, Venango county, George Bush, of 
Wayne do., Jacob Hammer, Schuylkill do., 
Robert Parke, Chester do., John McEwen, In- 
diana do., James JD. Dunlap, Erie do., Benja- 


man Jordan, Dauphin do., G. V. Lawrence,| 


the soul. I would therefore waive the thought 
of my child’s increased happiness, and seek 
consolation elsewhere, when the stroke of 
death makes my hearth desolate, and my heart 
sad. 
It is my Father’s will. When I first learn- 
ed to say ** Our Father,’ I was taught to add 
‘thy will be done”? and my own children are 
taught toask no other reason when their parent’s 
willis known. Shfall I have less confidence in 
the wisdom and love of Him whom I adore, 
than these little ones have in me? ‘his is not 
blind submission ; it is the acquiescence of love 
—the yielding of my way to one whose ways 
are better, though higher, than mine, and who 
is so dear to me, that if my own way seemed 
the best, [ would still prefer to yield to his. So 
felt the aged and pious woman who was asked 
in her sickness whether she wished to live or 
die. ‘*Why,”’ said she, ‘I have left it to the 
Lord ; let him do what seemeth to him good.” 
‘Yes, but if the Lord should leave it to you, 
which would you choose?”” ‘Well, if the Lord 
should leave it to me, I would just leave it back 
to him again.” So, if the Lord should ask me 
to decide the question, whether my children shall 
be taken away while they nestle as infants in 
their mother’s arms, or in the bloom of their 
childhood, or the summer of youth, or be spared. 
to the noontide or evening of life, I would desire 
to have grace to say, ** Not my will, but thine be 
done.” 

Just now a child of six summers came to my 
side with his daily lesson, and repeated as part 
of it these words; ** In the third petition (which 
is ‘Thy will be done onearth as it isin heaven,’ 
we pray, that God, by his grace, would make 
us able and willing to know, obey, and sub- 
mit to his will in all things as the angels do in 
heaven.” 7 

Think of it—as the angels do in heaven.— 
That is our prayer—a part of the prayer which 
Jesus taught his disciples—a prayer that we have 
offered every day since we could lisp the words. 
Thy will be done.” That is enough. I do 
not ask for more; I had almost said, I will 
not have any thing else, to reconcile me to 
aught that God does. Itpleases Him. It must 
be wise, good, holy, kind. — It must be just the 
thing for me, and for His high purposes, and it 
becomes me to be still, and know that it is the 
Lord. 

But then we may go further, and find com- 
fort in the thought that God is love. Dwell 
upon that word. What balm the thought sheds 
over the bleeding heart! Is God’s hand heavily 
on you now? God is love. Is the ground still 
unsettled over the babe that lately smiled at your 
breast? God is love. He cannot be unkind: 
It is assuredly in kindness that he has plucked 
the sweetest flower in your garden, and you 
shall see and say that it is kind, though you 


| facts show previous negligence and i 


dred and fifty-two; diminution in one year, 
one hundred and forty-six. In another, one 
hundsed and fifty-eight, and one hundred and 
ten; diminution, forty-eight. In another, two 
hundfed and ninety-nine and one hundred 
and ninety-eight; diminution, one hundred 
and one. The whole amount reported by 
the same Presbytery in the same years was 
four thousand seven hundred and thirty-five, 
and three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
six; diminution in one year, one thousand 
six hundred and nine. Yet this Presbytery re- 
ports four churches in 1841, added to their list 
from another phar So since the report of 
1840, and the number of churches that actually 
sent in their reports was greater in the year in 
which we find so great a falling off in the num- 
ber of communicants. Nor did this Presbytery 
lose any members during this year by the se- 
cession, for there has been but one New-school 
church formed in the bounds, and the church in 
that place is one among the few that report an 
increase in the year 1841. 


It may account for these discrepancies (which 
on the face of the minutes appear mysterious) 
when we learn that they are the result of some 
general purgation of the rolls at the time in ques- 
tion, as I have understood that the Presbytery 
passed some regulation by which the names of 
persons who had migrated more than twelve 
months without asking for a dismission, should 
be erased, and not reported again; and ‘this 
first erasure no doubt included many who had 
been far away for a score or half a score of 
years, as well as many who had not removed at 
all, but had forsaken the church, But these 
larity 
of procedure which I fear is not confined to one 
Presbytery. ‘The neglect is often on the part 
of members who remove without taking a dis- 
mission; but more frequently on the part of 
Sessions that have suffered members quietly to 
slide back to the world, and after several years 
as quietly erased their names without ceremony. 
[ have known some pastors who always re- 
minded their parishioners who were about to re- 
move, not to leave without getting a dismission, 
and where there are such pastors. we do not find 
many of these irregularities, It.is generally to 
the negligence of pastors that we must aseribe 
the failure of so many churches to forward a 
statistical report, and even of whole Presbyte- 
ries, no Jess than nine of whieh failed last year, 
( 1842.) 

I have thus spoken of the negligence and fai- 
lure of others in public. matters, only with the 
view of advaneing the reform that seems to have 
commenced in some places, but yet to be great- 
ly needed in others. It ought not to be said 
that the statistics of the church have already 
sufficiently occupied the attention of the pub- 


respects.”” | _ | allow me, Mr. Editor, to introduce one of their ’ : : 

ut, in the famous two, pages referrod to,| clergymen, who was asked for his remarks upon|_is it bears out a stronger statement of the prin-| the bounds of profitable or proper discussion. | Washington do., ‘Thomas. Nicholson, Beaver} never confess it till you behoid that flower lic. So prone are. we to neglect duties of this 

_ Presbyter has not. only said that there is ‘‘ not aj a candidate’s exercise before the Presbytery.—| ciple than he puts forth: for it bears that in the} 1 understand you to say, Mr. Editor, in alate] do., Jonathan McWilliams, Huntingdon do.,| again, radiant with immortal bloom. Love, th kind, that we need not only line upon line, but 

distinction of order,”’ but he has-equally denied! He desired his welfare as 1 do that of Presbyter ;| opinion of the Assembly of 1638, an Assembly| editorfal, that yourcolumns will be closed to this} John Linton, Cambria do., David Sankey, Mer-| love of God, God who is love itself, has taken} occasionally astounding facts to make us prompt 
cer do. Sites | 3 | away what was dear to us, and we cannot find} and attentive. _ we Me Ue 
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and the citation may be applied to his own en- | 
larged spirit asa pastor; ‘* O for large measures : 
of the spirit of the apostle Paul! ‘The love of 
Christ, said he, constrains me; it bears me 
away before it: ‘The love of ease and honour 
would have kept him at ignoble anchorage all 
his life in Jerusalem ; but at the call of his Savi- 
our, all the faculties of his 


| | ee eT jan ministry. - When a priest is ordained the | Sufficiently instructed in the holy | or the Presbyterian. | show their gratitude to the ** venerable Calvin, 
THE PRESBYTER | N Bible is haded to him Hd he is ‘authorized to |°™b>raced # And this is the work which the CALVINISM OF THe Bee tt CHURCH AFTER) though they cannot free themselves ‘from th 
TA Romish priesis, [through the delay of justice] | RMATION. imputation of presamption, ignorance and bigo-| 
—————— preach the word of God ; but in ordering a dea: | sre allowed time to accomplish !’’ The same: - Having in the two preceding numbers briefly} try,) is evident from the numerous epithets of 
rid SATURDAY, MAY ti, 1844. ioe oe the New Testament is presented to him |journal advises the Alby family to present a' lanced at the soundness of the Reformed Eng-| honour such as the “ wise,” the ‘+ judicious,” 
Sa lla 3 . and he authorized to read it, but not to preach petition without delay to the Chamber of ish Charch on this controverted point, and the * learned,” and the “pious Calvin,” whieh 
| i ial cases when the Bishop ii brought forward proof to establish the Calvin-} are found in the sermons and writings of many 
Sage $3 ism of her articles, and the orthodoxy. of their 


religion I have} seminated Protestants, or only those who are 
members of the national church ; and again, whe- 
ther the liberty which conMitutes the subject of 
the circular, will be extended to converted Ro- 
man Catholics, who declare their desire of en- 
joying Protestant worship. In order to judge 
fairly of the value of the circular of February 
28h, we must wait for the light which facts may 


Deputies, as was done in 1821, by an English-| 


Man, named Douglas Loveday ; one, or even two, divines who lived during the reigns of Elisa- 


Norice,—The Editor in consequence of his 


~ 


Cents in advance. 


_ official connection with the General Assembly, 


will be absent/for.some weeks in aitendance 


“upon its annual séssions in Louisville, Kentucky. 
This he mentions as a general apology for 
any seeming oversights which, may ‘occur 


Forsion News.—We have received, by the 
steamer Hibernia, our regular files-of Foreig 

~ Journals tothe latest dates. From a hasty glance 

_ at them weo.not find any thing of special in- 

Ireland, the Marriage Question con- 

t0"excite great interest. We have room 


be found under the head of Foreign Items. — 


Duff has been able to secure, for the purposes| 


of the Free Church Mission, premises in Cal- 
cutta, admirably adapted for the accommoda- 
tion of the institution... The property which, on 
favourable terms, he has secured for five years, 
belongs to a wealthy Hindu widow, who hed re- 
sisted several previous applications for it in con- 
neciion with missionary objects. The Witness 
adds :—We may well rejoice in th's announce- 
ment as one of the most cheering events to 


which it has been our privilege to call atten-} 


importance of jte subject, and the talent of the} 


author, will no doubt prove an instructive ma- 


— 


Scotrcu Detecation.—The Rev. Dr. Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Fergusson, elder, delegates 


- from the Free Church of Scotland to the United 
States have returned home in the steamer Aca-; 


- dia, which left Boston on the Ist inst. for Liver- 
pool, in order to attend the meeting of the Gen- 


_ eral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 


A New Cuurca.—The of the 


- Second Presbyterian Church in Nashville, Ten- 
messee, was laid on Thursday week, with ap- 
" propriate ceremonies, by the Rev. Dr. Edgar. 


Tue Scnoot Scueuz.—We are gratified to 
see, says the Edinburgh Witness, that the Rev. 


_ Mr. Macdonald is continuing to realize his most 


‘sanguine hopes of the success of the scheme for 


wherever its able and excellent advocate makes 


it known, 


Dr. Tynco.—This gentleman has formally 
retired from his post as co-cditor of the Episco- 
pal Recorder. His reasons are, the state of his 


_ health, and the claims of his parish on his time 


and labours. The remaining editor, the Rev. 


Mr. Suddards, announces that he intends to 
_ make arrangements by which the editorial cares 


will be devolved on one who will devote his 
whole time to the work, We may mention in 
this connection that the Rev. Dr. Coleman, 
editor of the Banner of the Cross, has through 


_ the persuasion of friends, abandoned his inten- 
- tion of retiring from the editorial corps. 


end Conte in six months, or Two 


| 8e8-him to preach the same, From this we 
infer that according to the prayer. book, a Dea- 
con is a mere reader of the New Testament to 
the people, but he may by special license ex- 
pound it. In other words he ranks lower in: 
ordinary cases than a Presbyterian licentiate 
probationer. 


Prosetyres.—The Banner of the Cross an- 


“this week only for a few extracts, which will 


nounces that a Presbyterian licentiate, and a 
beneficiary of one of our benevolent institutions, 
have actually declared their intention of uniting 
with the Episcopal Church! And yet under 
these alarming shocks the Presbyterian Church 
still exists and goes on prosperously! We do 
not wonder that immature lads are sometimes 
willing to join the Episcopal sect, just for the 


| pleasure of having themselves gazetted, and 


fairness, however, they should be apprized that 
all the bishopricks are filled, and most of them 
by young and hearty men who are not likely to 
die soon, The Banner also brings before us 
another remarkable case of a dissenter who af- 
ter trying three other denominations at. last 
found a resting place (the time of his rest not 
being mentioned) in the true church. Some 
truly are “ ever learning and never able tocome 
to the knowledge of the truth,” . 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, NO. V. 


liberty of instruction. | 

| March 1st 1844, 
Sometimes to my great regret, Mr. Editor, 

I have to recount facts to you, which bespeak 


/ the weakness of our government, in regard to 


the Roman Catholic clergy ; and I feel happy to 
have it in my power to render it justice, when it 
shows itself the faithful guardian of our rights. 
An instance of this has occurred on the subject. 
of that strange affair which lately took place at 
Metz, and of which I told you in my last, viz. 
the refusal of burial to a Protestant woman by 
the local authorities, in obedience to a priest. — 
By a writ issued by the Prefect of Meuse, on 
Jan. 25, that magistrate has suspended from of- 
fice, the mayor and the deputy, who had been 
guilty of such baseness. He has ordered the 
exhumation of the woman, and her interment in 
the cemetry of Haumont, where some Protes- 
tants already repose, and where she had testified 
a desire to be laid. | 
We are happy, also, at the course govern- 

ment has pursued in relation to ‘Tahiti, by a dis- 
avowal of the measures adopted by Admiral Du- 
petit ‘Thouars, who, under frivolous pretexts, 
deposed queen Pomaré, and took possession of 
her island in the name of the king of France. 
We have just learned that the king has refused 
to sanction that piece of injustice ; and we re- 


may be unmolested. Has this course been fol- 
lowed from a principle of tolerance, or through 
a regard to the sentiments of England? How- 
ever it may be, we rejoice and bless God, in the 
hope that he will permit us to see pure Chris- 
lianity maintained in that island. ‘The danger 
is not wholly removed, but it is less ; and it be- 
comes us to be grateful, first to God, and next 
_to government; and the more so, that M. Gui- 
zot could not adopt this measure without rous- 
ing against himself, the whole of the liberal press, 
and a large portion_of the Chamber of Deputies. 
This subject must have excited a spirited dis- 
cussion in the Chamber on Thursday, but we 
cannot have intelligence of it till Monday. 

I have nothing of a satisfactory nature to tell 
you, as yet, respecting the young Eugenia Alby, 
who was decoyed away from her parents, at 
Labissonié, in the department of ‘Tarn ; only the 
royal court of ‘Toulouse has taken the matter in 


of whose daughters had been abducted in a simi- 
Jar manner. | | 
You will jndge of the audacity of some of the 
priests, and the ready compliance yielded them 
y some men, who are engaged in instruction, 
from the following circular, addressed by a M. 
Lafforest, Inspector of. primary schools in the 
district of the arrondissement of Bordeaux, to 
all the teachers in the department of . Dordog- 
ne.—Sir: Several of the curés, and parish-priests, 
point out their school-teachers, as having per- 
mitted the introduction into their schools of Bi- 
bles and Gospels, which contain doctrines con- 
trary to the true religion. I know that some 
teachers have received these books, only be- 
cause they have been deceived by colporteurs, 
who pretended to be authorized by me. I has- 
len to urge you to exclude these dangerous 
books from your schools. I shall, without loss 
of time, inspect your schools, accompanied by 
‘the priest of your parish, and we shall cause tle 
copies which you may have neglected to pro- 
scribe, to be burned.* I seize this opportunity 


and instructive lessons, suited to the capacity of 
the youthful understanding. III. An arithme- 
tic. 

March 5.—Since commencing this letter, | 
have made a journey to ‘Toulouse, and while 
there, I received some new details respecting the 
abducted child. ‘The attorney-general of ‘Tou- 
louse, M. Nicias Galliard, in whose hands the 
affair is now placed, presses it with skill and ac- 
tivity, and certainly does what he can, to dis- 
cover the unhappy girl. But to effect this, is 
not so easy as it might at first appear. ‘The 


| best means, and I hope it will be adopted, would 


be to arrest some one or more of the priests, who 


priests, apparently to save himself trouble, instead 
of delivering the letter to the second, in person, 
trusted it to an inhabitant of that village, whom 
he met at a fair, to be handed to him. ‘This mes- 
senger, more curious than faithful, suspecting 
some intrigue in a letter sent from one ecclesias- 
tic to another, and, addressed to a young lady, 
opened the letter before executing his commis- 
sion, and saw in it, that Eugenia was already in 
a convent, and that it was proposed to place her 
in another as soon as possible. 
that letier were very soon diffused. 
discovered that the child was conducted from 
place to place in the department of Taru, and 
the adjoining one of Ande. Having learnt this, 
and desiring to possess the most accurate infor- 
mation, a certain M. V..., arelation of M..Alby, 
repaired to the priest of Sauveterre, whither the 
child had been conducted on leaving Castan, and 
said to him (what was not true :) ** ‘The curé of 
Castan has sent me to ask news of you concern- 
ing the little girl; but he did not think it pru- 
dent to write to you.”” ‘*What litle girl ?”’ ask- 
ed the priest. On which M.V... entered into 
the particulars regarding the child, which he had 


\learnt, as I have said, but which the priest of 


Sauveterre thought known only to his colleague 
©] perceive,” said he then, ** that 


just to let him know that I have rightly executed 
his commission.”” No, no; you have told me 
yourself, that it is more prudent not to write, 
and you appear to me to be intelligent enough to in- 
form him of what I have told you.” ‘This con- 
versation renders it probable, that the child was, 
but a few days ago, in the convent of Brassac ; 
but likely, before search can be made for her 
there, the priests, warned by public rumour, will 
have her conducted elsewhere. I know not as 
yet what new measures justice may have 
adopted, nor with what results. But this affair 


that it will be useful, both by putting Protestants 
on their guard, and also by rendering the zeal 
of the Roman Catholics less ardent. 

The petitions forwarded to the Chamber of 
Deputies, by consistories, pastors, and members 
of churches, in order to obtain a more liberal 
legislation respecting the exercise of worship, 


makes a great deal of noise, and it is thought) 


throw upon it. 
P. S.—The following affair occasions a great 


framers from their writings, ] shall dwell no 
longer on this point, but shall introduce other 
| witnesses to show that the Arminian principles, 


deal of talk. ‘The archbishop of Paris, assisted 
by some bishops of what is called the proviyice 
of Paris, recently addressed a memorial to the. 


that the present state of public education is in-. 
tolerable, because her are exposed to hear pro- 
fessors of every reli 
ask for one or the other of two things; either 
that the university should not, in future, employ 
professors who will not teach in accordance with 
the Roman Catholic system ; or that every one 
may be free to found educational establishments, 
to be under the inspection of the State, but not 
of the university, since it would, in that case, be 
both judge and party. 


Government has replied: publicly to the bish-} 


ops, through the Minister of justice, in a letter 
of a few lines, which all the newspapers have 
copied. Without touching the merits of the 
question, the Minister blames the procedure of 
the bishops as being contrary to the laws, which 


This reply, purely regarding a formality, by 
no. meuns relieves the diffeulty, which is great; 
the greatest that, for a long time has perplexed 
our government. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Ancient History containing the history of the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Lydians, Cartha- 
ginians, Persians, Macedonians, the Seleucide in Sy- 
ria, and Parthians. From Rollin and other authentic 
sources, both ancient and modern. New York, 1844: 
Robert Carter. Philadelphia, William S. Martien. 

12mo, 4 vols. pp, 310, 333, 329, 362, 
This is a valuable history of past ages from the best 
sources. We need say nothing of the interest with 


Snodgrass, D. D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Troy, New York. Troy, 1844: Stedman 
& Redfieid. 12mo, pp. 283. 
We have been much gratified with the plain and pow. 
erful argument of these discourses, presented in a popu- 
Jar and lively style, and well calculated to convince gen- 
eral readers of the entire fallacy of the grounds on which 
prelacy is built. There is nothing tedious and prosy in 
these discourses, but the reader is led pleasantly and ra- 
pidly from point to point, and obtains a good general 
view of the subject with little trouble. We wish no 


‘The contents off worse to our Episcopal friends than that they should 
It was also} 


carefully read the volumes of 
Rev. Mr, Boardman. 


My Native Vittaer, or the Recollections of Twenty- 
five Years, American Sunday School Union. 18mo., 
pp. 139. 

The object of these recollections is to enforce the duty 
of temperance on the youthful reader, and the writer has 
succeeded in introducing many interesting incidents, and 
urging many motives to temperance in a simple and en- 
gaging style. 


Dr. Snodgrass, and the 


Tne Ve.vet Cusnion, By J. W. Cunningham, A. M., 
Vicar of Harrow. Philadelphia, 1844: J. K. Si- 
mon, 18mo. pp. 144, 

The first edition of the Velvet Cushion was published 
some years since, and the various editions it has gone 
through, prove its popularity, ‘The Pulpit Cushion, 
which gives its own history, becomes a very pleasant 


Tue Arriictep Man’s Companion, ora Directory for 
persons and families afflicted with sickness or any other 
distress. By the Rev. John Willison. Philadelphia, 
1844: W. A. Leary. 18mo. pp. 252. 

This isa well known and choice treatise by an old 
and valued writer, embracing much of the true spirit of 
the guspel. .We recommend it as a suitable compa- 
nion for every afflicted person, and if it be read aright it 
cannot fail to affurd consolation and relief, ‘This new 
edition is a very neat one, 


Lessons on ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND MineRALS, By 
Mrs. Marcet, author of Conversations on Chemistry, 
&c. Philadelphia, 1844; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
18mo. pp. 130. 

A pleasant introduction for children to the study of 
natural history, or rather we should say to awaken in 
them a love for that most delightful study. The lessons 
are all in the simplest form, and are calculated we should: 
think, to interest the youthful mind. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Campbell’s Foreign Semi-monthly Magazine for May 


king, on the liberty of teaching. They complain) #7¢e with those of the Reformation, and a total 


gion, or of no religion. They: 


now generally if not entirely associated with} 


High-church pretensions, are entirely at vari- 


departure from the original doctrines of the 
Episcopal church. ‘he interpretation of her 
articles by the immediate successors of her mar- 
) tyrs is an additional proof of the position main- 


tained concerning the Calvinism of her stand-| 


ards. It was not till upwards of forty years 
-after the ratification of the articles, that doctrines 
now called Arminianism, were first broached by 
Barret in the University of Cambridge. ‘The 
prompt and decisive measures adopted by the 
heads of the Colleges, in regard to his sermon, as 
‘contrary to the doctrines, nature, quality, and 
condition of faith, as set forth in the articles of 
religion,” &c., clearly evince the soundness of 
those men, and their manner of understanding 
and explaining the standards of the Church.| 
They required of him a public recantation, 
which was accordingly made in St. Mary’s 


sense, which was afterwards called 2rminian- 
ism, about predestination, faith, perseverance.” 
‘¢T do believe,”’ says he, ** concerning the doc- 
trine of election and reprobation, as the Church 
of England believeth and teacheth, in the book 


tination.”’ (See Scott’s Reply to Tomline, chap. 
viii.) Where then was the necessity of a pub- 
lic and open avowal of predestination if the ar- 
ticles taught doctrines opposed to this exclusive; 
dogma—or, how dared the professors of the In- 
stitutions inculcate sentiments in accordance 
with those of Calvin, if they’ were contrary to 
the received tenets of the church? This indeed 


religion,’ and their writings bear ample testi- 
mony to the fact that they taught the same sen- 
timents with Calvin on the Divine Decrees. 
Their sphere was not only instructing the youth, 
who were to serve in the ministry, but they also 
participated in the Reformation, and in the set- 
tlement of this Protestant church. ‘To suppose 
then that professors were employed to instruct 
students in such doctrines as were opposed to 
the standards of the English church, indeed bor- 
ders on the marvellous, and is as much to be 


or Presbyterian should be elected to fill the pro- 
fessor’s chair in Ecclesiastical History in one of 
our Puseyite seminaries, who, in his lectures 
should teach that Presbyterianism, not Episco- 
pacy, was the form of church government in 
the primitive churches—or that Bishop Onder- 
donk could not establish his ecclesiastical pedi- 
gree from the Apostles in regular, untainted, un- 
broken succession—or, that Bishop Doane, in 
this perfect imaginary line was not the one hun- 
dred and twenty-first bishop from St. John, nor 
the one hundred and sixty-fifth from St. Peter, 
nor the one hundred and forty-sixth from St. 
James. I say such a procedure is as soon to 
| be looked for, as an Arminian church to employ 
Calvinistic professors— Hence, one of the folluw- 


contrary to the standards of the Episcopal church; 
or thirdly, that they agreed in their doctrinal 


of the articles of. faith, in the article of predes-| 


expected as to imagine that a Congregationalist| 


sentiments with Calvin and the English bish- 
ops—That they did not belong to the first class 
admits of no dispute; that they came under the 
second category is to say the least very impro- 
bable—then they belonged to the third class, a 
fact which their writings abundantly testify. 

I will now briefly glance at 


Proor 1v.—Tne 

The marginal notes and contents found in the 
Bibles, and published by the authority of Ed- 
ward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, throw addition- 
al light on this subject. 

(1) ‘The ‘* Great Bible’’ published in 1549, 
| principally under the direction of Archbishop 
Cranmer, contains the very doctrines contend- 
ed for. In the ‘table of principal matters” 
prefixed to the Old ‘Testament, we read under 
the head of Election as follows: * Our election 


beth and James If any one doubts the high 
estimation entertained of Calvin by the English 
Reformers let him read their correspondence. 
Archbishop Cranmer wrote to him intimating 
his desire ** that learned and godly men, who ex- 
cel others in learning and judgment, might meet 
to handle all the heads of ecclesiastical doctrine, 
and agree not only as to the things themselves, 
but also as to words and forms of speaking.’’— 
He then entreats Calvin, that he and Melanc- 
thon and Bullinger, would deliberate among) 
themselves, how such a Synod might be assem- 
bled. Calvin also stood high in the regards of 
King Edward. So thoroughly satisfied was Cran- 
mer of this that he advised Calvin, ** that he 
could not do any thing more profitable than to 
write often to the King.’”’ He was also highly 
valued by the other Bishops. Hooper wrote 
to him from prison, and addressed him by the 
litle of vir praestantissime, and earnestly beg- 
ged the prayers of his church. 

We have stated that the liturgy underwent an 
entire alteration in compliance with the objec- 
tions made by Calvin. ‘I’his assertion resis up- 


eth to Calvin; he thus speaks: ** The first litur- 
gy was discontinued, and the second superin- 
duced upon it, to give satisfaction unto Calvin's 
cavils, the curiosities of some, and the mistakes 
of others of his friends and followers.”’ (Hey- 
lin's History of Presbyterianism.) 

A stronger proof is however to be found in 
Calvin’s Institutes. ‘This work was published 
in 1535, some years before the XXXIX. Arti- 
cles were drawn up. It became the fext book 
of students in Divinity in both Universities, and 
continued so till the arch prelacy of William 
Laud. ‘The Bishops required young men “ ut 
pene ad verbum ediscant,”’ fo learn them (i. e. 
Institutes) almost to a word. ‘The Institutes 


In the Bull of Pope Pius V., by which Queen 
Elizabeth was deposed and excommunicated, one 
of the charges alleged against her was * that the 
impious mysteries and Jnstitutes according to 
Calvin, are received and observed by herself, 
and even enjoined on all her subjects to be obey- 
ed.”” Scultingius a papist said, England 
Calvin’s Institutions are almost preferred to the 
Bible itself. ‘The pretended English Bishops 
enjoin all the clergy to get the book almost by 
heart, never to have it out of their hands, to lay 
it by them in a conspicuous part of their pulpits; 
and in a word, to prize and keep it as carefully 
as the old Romans are said to have preserved| 
the Sybilline Oracles.” 

Stapleton, another papist, gives the following 
account: ‘* The Institutions of Calvin are so 
greatly esteemed in England, that the book has 
been most accurately translated into English, 
and is even fixed in the parish churches for the 
people to read. Moreover, in each of the two 
Universities, afier the Students have finished 
their circuit in Philosophy, as many of them as 
are designed for the ministry are lectured first of 
all in that book.” 

The Arminian Heylin, thus speaks: ‘+ Cal- 
vin’s Book of Institutes was, for the most part, 
the foundation on which the young divines of 


his only word, like the ipse dizit of Pythagoras, 
was admitted for the sole canon to which they 
were to frame and conform their judgments.” 
(Life of 

In the London Christian Observer, vol, II. f. 
144, we find the following Episcopal testimony: 
‘It is well known that Calvin’s Institutes were 
read and studied in the Universities by every 
student of Divinity, for a considerable portion of 
a centary; nay, that by a convocation held at 
Oxford, that book was recommended to the gen- 
eral study of the nation.’’ 

I have the testimony of several other Episco- 
palians bearing directly on this subject, which 1] 
would cite if the length of this article did not 
forbid it, but these already adduced are sufficient 
to show the Calvinism of the English Bishops, 
English Universities, and English Church, till 
the dys of Laud. Where should we look for 
the Orthodoxy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church during the lives of its first founders, 


bought him with his blood, filling those faculties, 
bore him away far, far from home, among the 
Gentiles, to encounter every storm, richly laden 
with the gospel of peace.”’ 

‘The record of Dr. Waugh’s tours in behalf of 
Foreign Missions would alone fill many pages. 
As a specimen—in 1807 he was engaged in a 
missionary journey in different parts of England, 
for three months. In 1809, during an excursion 
of twenty-one days, he preached twenty-six ser- 
mons, in twenty different places. In 1811, he 
spent the month of June in the same way. In 
1812, he visited Ireland, on the same business. 
During this tour, he says ina letter: ** Some- 
body must take the lab: uring-oar. If every one 
shall say, ‘1 pray thee have me excused,’ the 
heathen must perish without one helping hand 
stretched forth to save them.” In 1813 and 
1814 he made extensive tours in England. 
In 1815 he brought back $7100 from the Seces- 
sion churches of Scotland. In each of the three 
following years, he made missionary excursions 
in England. In 1819, a second tour in Scot- 


having attached to them a notoriety which remind 

you, that hereafter, wish to find) g d bish to assemb! d delib- 

ston.— The Edinburgh Witness says that Dr. they might never have otherwise enjoyed. In all jonly three books in the country schools; I. ‘he corte preter ete he Goleindeet. church, Cambridge. ‘* He revoked what he| on the authority of one of the bitterest adversa-} land. In 1820, 1821, and 1822, similar tours 
catechism of the diocese. kl. A bouk of moral ’ had preached there ad clerum, according to the} ries of Calvinism and every thing that pertain-| in England. 


For twenty-eight years, Dr. Waugh sat as 
chairman of the examining committee of the 
London Missionary Society. And he consider- 
ed his connexion with this enterprise as_contri- 
buting most essentially to the development and 
usefulness of his ministerial character. 

The foree of this statement will be utterly 
lost, if it be not remembered that Dr. Waugh 
was a pastor. 
whose labours were all abroad, and who ne- 
glecied his own flock. Not so: seldom has 
there been a more laborious minister. But he 
was above that narrow policy which contines a 
pastor’s affections within the hedges of his own 


spending the hours between six and ten. One 
evening a week, in summer, he devoted to cate- 
chizing. On the first ‘Tuesday of every month, 
he met the children of the congregation, at six 
o'clock on the same evening he met his session, 
and at seven, the monthly prayer-meeting was 
held. Every ‘Tuesday evening in winter, he 
met the young unmarried men of his charge. 
On the first Monday of every year, he met the 
young women, who took tea with him, and re- 
ceived his counsels. Yet, with these labours, 
he found time and heart for such services a; 
have been mentioned, in behalf of the wretched 
heathen. 

_ A tithe of these exertions, if put forth by one 
in a hundred of American pastors, would make 
itself felt in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Why are few such endeavours witnessed among 
us? In the case of ministers, we cannot as- 
cribe the inactivity to want of information. ‘I’o 
what cause shall we ascribe it? A direct reply 
to this query might appear censorious: but the 
question is one which every conscientious ser- 
vant of Christ should agitate in regard to him- 
self. From our pulpits, we are wontto make 
analogous addresses to our hearers: now let us 
address ourselves with the supposition, that at 
the day of judgment, it shall be found, that 


tions of reward ! 

If Church missions ever rise to eminence of 
success, in any way worthy of an age of such 
light, such peace, such commerce among the 
nations, and such wealth among believers—it 
must be by means of new animation among 
church-leaders. ‘[hat ministers should go for- 
ward, and yet the people linger behind, is not 
fora moment to be conceived. J. 


The Seventh Anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions was held on Mon- 
day evening, 6th inst., in the First Presbyterian 
church, (Rev. Dr. Phillips,) in the city of New 
York. ‘The meeting was opened with prayer 
by the President of the Board, the Rev. Dr. 


furled ; and the love of the Redeemer, who : 


But, some will say, he was gne - 


least, will be mingled with our golden expecta- 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


tion 
are implicated in the abduction; for there are| Which student should regard such records, looks rather mysterious ! charse. end whisk 
dispensable to form a just estimate of the character ge, and which commonly perpetuates pov- 
A P wae An instance of justice towards Protestants—The French Gov- | several of them, and particularly the curé of La-| ™."" sneed? | Another argument may be drawn from the] were accurately translated into English, and kept} er; d 
A New Book.—The Rev. Septimus Tuston,| the sizure of details |isgonié. Hee wrote a leer, under false snd aloush ihe employment of Bucer and Martyr as the fist| in all the churches for public use, and those| he generally preached four times on the Sab. 
_ of Washington city, and Chaplain tothe United)  apout the abduction of Eugenia Alby—Circular ofa school | dress, which he put into the hands of a young! fections interspersed add value to such a history, Mr,| Professors of Theology at Oxford and Cam-| preachers who studied them most, Hooker re-) bath; three times to his own people, and nore p 
States Senate, is about to present to the Chris-| inspector, proscribing the Bible in schools—More about Eu- | priest, to be delivered to another young priest,| Carter offers a great inducement to purchasers in puttin bridge. They were invited into England by marks ** were esteemed the most learned di-| in Camomile street. He kept iw Gittich 
tian public, a volume entitled “* The Doubting: genia—Ministerial circular favourable to religious liberty | who was to convey it to the curé of Castan ; a] the set of four volumes at the very low rate of two] King Edward, at the recommendation of Cran-| vines.” In proof of these remarks, I shall cite practice of visiting every family at least once a a 
eatiahiniae 4 E ” which f h —Memorial of the bishops of the Parisian province on the | village where Eugenia remained some time af-| dollars. 3 mer, ‘as the fittest persons to inform the stu-| the testimonies of those especially who were no} year, and as many of them es eiiihidisiins. 
mmunicant Encouraged,” which from the | ter her abduction.” ‘The first of these young! p,.courses on THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. By W. D. dents in their notions and doctrines concerning| friends to Calvin nor his doctrines. ple, he did this chiefly in the eventing a a 


reat mind were un- | 


building five hundred schools in connection tf for th of at Castan. companion, and although it is a pretty strong Church-| 
with the Free Church of Scotland. The| ah k the it is indeed the curé of Castan who has gent you.! man. it tells many wholesome truths in an agreeable| Ing is established— Ist. ‘That they were, what those times did build their studies.” Again,| thousands of the Gentiles have perished, in con- 
scheme. is powerfully recommending itself, 198: pp Pail wed poi he at ib & Sa You can tell him that the litle girl is well, and narrative, which loses nothing of its spirit by the dia-| are now termed Arminians, and coincided in ‘Phe books of Calvin were the rule, (in the] sequence of wanting that aid which a litile in- 
3, , We , that she is in Brassac. ‘* Give me,” continued] logue which it suggests to the venerable vicar and his| their views with the Reformers ; or, secondly,] Church of England in Elizabeth's reign,) by! crease of exertion on our part might have he- 
pelled from the island, but now, we would hope, M. V..., ‘a short note to the curé of Castan,| wife. that they were Calvinists, and held doctrines} which all men were to square their writings;| stowed on hicmmuwhet an wlan to say the 4 


hand, which is of some consequence, becaiise, 
it may be hoped that it will proceed with less 
timidity than the local authorities. I subjoin 
all the additional ‘facts and indications, which 
have thus far been collected concerning this poor 
child. On occasion of some difficulties, which 
had arisen between her mother and herself, she 
said to a female domestic, who has since discov- 
ered it: ** This will come to an end, for Mlle. 
Hérail and the priest wish to place me ina 
boarding-school, (penston) where I shall be bet- 
ter off than at home; they have made me 
the offer, and I shall accept it.” A few days 
after the disappearance of the child, a gentle- 
man of the name of Combes met her on the road 
from Alby to St. Affrique, not far from the vil- 
lage of Alban. She was accompanied by a wo- 
man, who, observing that Mr. Combes recog- 
nized the child, and testified his surprise at find- 
ing her in that place, instantly took her by the 
arm, and made her get again into the diligence, 
remarking to Combes: ‘You are deceived ; she 
is not the person you*imagine her to be.”” But 
Combes, who has frequent intercourse with the 
family, had been accurate in his recognition of 
her, and learned on reaching home that Eugenia 
had been stolen away. 

M. Alby, who is incessantly on the watch, af- 
firms that one evening he placed himself at the 
hole of the kitchen-sink of Mlle. Hérail’s house, 
with the hope of hearing something that might 
set him on the traces of his daughter, and he 
overheard some one saying to Mlle. Hérail : ** It 
appears that this affair of the little Alby girl 
makes a great deal of noise; several witnesses 
more have been cited before the judge of peace, 
or the judge of inquest.’’ ‘* Bah !’’ replied Mlle. 
Hérail, ** for all the witnesses they may exam- 
ine, they will not discover her; she is too well 
hidden.”” Meanwhile, deep affliction, as we 
learn, reigns in the Alby family ; the father has 
had an attack of sickness, which brought him 
to the brink of the grave, and the mother is still 
very seriously ill; while the ravishers are tran- 
quil and secure, make a jest of justice and 
law, and congratulate themselves on their im- 
punity. 

Alter noticing these facts, the @rchives du 
Christianisme justly complains that Mile. Hé- 
rail, the school-mistress under whose care Eu- 
genia Alby was placed, and who must know to 
a certainty where the child is concealed, 
has not been arrested. ‘We are persuaded,” 
says that journal, * that twenty-four hours’ im- 
prisonment, perhaps a serious threatening to im- 
prison, would have been sufficient for the most 
prompt recovery of Eugenia Alby. Were she 
even now recovered, after two months of baf- 
fled exertions, the reflections we have made 
would preserve all their truth and force. And 
undoubtedly she will be recovered; but it will be 
after the soul-stealers think themselves sure of 
their prey, when Eugenia shall have been suffi- 
ciently terrified by spiritual denunciations, when 
they shall have initiated her into the commun- 
ion of the Roman church, and she shall have al- 
lowed herself to be persuaded, that it would be 
perjury to renounce the Romish superstitions ; 
when, finally, she shall have been taught to re- 
gaurd her family as damned. Have they not 
caused her to write thus to her parents : 1 shall 
‘return to you as soon as possible, after being 


is by grace, and not by works. Few are elect 
or chosen. We are elect of God the Father, 
through his good will before the construction 
of the world, that by the grace and merit of 
Christ we should have health, serving all 
men by charity. ‘The elect cannot be accused, 
forasmuch as God justifieth them.”’ Under the 
head of predestination we read thus: ** The 
predestinated are saints or holy people, made 
like to the image of the Son of God, and called, 
justified, and glorified by him. God had pre- 
destinate, before the making of the world, for to 
redeem us by the blood of his Son, for to save 
and make us his children by adoption, aecord- 
ing to the purpose of his will.” 

(2.) ** Bishop’s Bible.”” This is an impro- 
ved edition of Cranmer’s or the Great Bible, 
published in 1568, under the care of Archbish- 
op Parker, assisted by Bishops Sandes, Guest, 
Parkhurst, Davies, and Cox. In this work the 
Divine purposes are clearly set forth. 

Romans ix. 11. “Tne will and purpose of 
God is the cause of the election and reproba- 
tion ; for his mercy and calling through Christ 
are the means of salvation; and the withdraw- 
ing of his mercy is the cause of damnation.” 

Rom. xi. 35. ** By this the Apostle declareth, 
that God, by his free will and election, doth 
give salvation unto men, without any deserts of 
their own.” 

1 Peter i. 2. ** The free election of God is 

“the efficient cause of our salvation; the mate- 
rial cause is Christ’s obedience,” &c. &c. &c. 


Miller of Princeton, who afterwards read the 
28th chapter of Matthew, prefacing the reading 
with the remark, that he held it to be unscriptu- 
ral to meet without reading a passage of the sa- 
cred volume. 

The Rev. Dr. Miller then addressed the 
Board. He remarked that the cause of sending 
the gospel t& all nations is the most important 
that can engage the attention of the human mind. 
The politician will confess that his schemes re- 
ceive paramount atiention only on acconnt of the 
carnal desires of the heart. ‘The salvation of ’ 
even a single soul is of more consequence than 
all measures of mere worldly policy. Long as 
we have had the Bible in our hands not one- 
quarter of the world has ever heard of the name 
of Christ There is wealih enough in this city 
to send the Gospel to all parts of the earth. Yet 
this Society is crowded for want of means. If 
we knew of a people suffering for want of food 
and clothing we should send out our ships freigh- 
ted with the comforts of life.. But where are our . 
ships freighted with the bread of life—the food | 
of immortal souls? Are we in earnest? The 
activity of the church re-acts in itself. ‘The more 
we send of the bread and waters of life abroad, 
the more we have at home. In watering others, 
you will be watered yourselves. The Church 
after a short time from the Ascension was a 
missionary church. She grew and extended her 
conquests. But as she lost her missionary 
spirit she declined—she sank into corruption, — 

What is the essence of true. religion? Is it not 

love to God? love of the soul? And can this 

love exist without a missionary spirit? Behold 

China. It is now opento us. Shall we noten- 

ter? This empire contains probably one-third 

of the human race. ‘The sons of avarice are 

ready to endure privation—to brave the battle- 
field. ‘The sons of pleasure are active in the 
pursuit of their objects. If only the Presbyte- 
rian Church would but show the same spirit, 
what might not be done? Let us gird on our 
armour ; let us cast aside those luxuries that en- 
ervate and corrupt ; let us conjure you to arise. 
Permit us to hope now in our grey hairs that 
our young friends will show more activity. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Ripon. 
The total receipts for the past year have been 
seventy-four thousand three hundred and seven- 
ty-four dollars and seven cents. ‘The expendi- 
tures have exceeded this amount by two hun- 
dred dollars and twelve cents. ‘There is now in 
the treasury three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-five dollars. ‘The Board has missions in | 
Texas, among the Indians, in Africa, India, . 
Siam, and China. ‘There are in the foreign field — 
eighty missionaries. In ‘Texas there are three ae 
missions—one at Galveston, one at Indepen- : 
dence, and one at Victoria. ‘Texas is a new 
settlement, and must have aid from abroad.— 
Among the Indians there are three missions, 
one among the lowas, one with the Chippewas, 
and another with the Creeks. ‘These tribes con- 
tain a population of about twenty-five thousand. 
These missions are now in an encouraging state 
of progress. ‘That in lowa has been in exis- 
tence six or seven years. ‘This tribe has appro- 
priated two thousand dollars annually from their 
annuities. ‘They encourage the missionaries ; 
they are desirous of clianging their mode of Jife, 


are already very numerous ; and as the commit- 
tee entrusted with the examination of these pe- 
titions, are quite favourable to them, govern- 
ment, which is always afraid of petitions, ap- 
pears disposed to treat us a little better than it 
has done lately. On the 28th of last February, 
the Minister for ecclesiastical affairs addressed 
a circular to the prefects of departments. which 
has astonished and rejoiced the friends of relli- 
gious liberty. In this circular, all is not grant- 
ed us, that we feel bound to ask; and besides, a 
ministerial circular has not the force of law, and 
may be reversed by another and contrary circu- 
lar, should the ministry be changed. In the 
meantime, this circular is important, especially 
because it proves that the administration is aware 
of the injustice of certain mayors toward us, 
and that it is determined to put an end to it. 
The spirit of the new ministerial instruction is to 
the following purport. 

It takes up the case of disseminated Protes- 
tants, that is, such as are too remote from Pro- 
testant churches to profit by the worship cele- 
brated in them. ‘The Minister, after having as- 
sumed that Protestants in this scattered situa- 
tion, are desirous of meeting together for public 
prayer, under the direction of a minister chosen 
and supported by them, or under the superin- 
tendance of an elder, according to the rules of 
their discipline, adds: ** These meetings are 
held without obstacle in the greater part of the 
communes which have a Protestant popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, in some, difficulties now 
and then occur, which it is important to pre- 
vent. 

«The principle of religious liberty ought to 
be liberally understood. Its application cannot 
be restricted, without the gravest reasons, when 
itis sincerely petitioned for by citizens who 
practise one of the forms of worship recognized 
in France. | 

*« Participating, as they do, in the wishes and 
intentions of the government, I doubt not that 
the municipal administrations give all their care 
to the maintenance of that liberty which is guar- 
anteed by our laws ; but it is sufficient that cer- 
tain exceptionable facts have come to my know- 
ledge, to make it my dyty to remind them of 
their obligations, with regard to this point. Be- 
ing called upon, agreeably to the terms of the 
294th article of the penal code, to give their as- 
sent, when Protestants desire to meet in a_pri- 
vate house for prayer, they ought to show them- 
selves animated with the most benevolent dispo- 
sitions. ‘They will, however, take care to as- 
certain that the place selected, presents all the 
desirable requisites for decency, safety, and sal- 
ubrity ; and to provide, that the delegates of the 
administration may always find free and ready 

The language here, is judicious and benevo- 
lent; and we may hope that it will induce the 
inferior authorities to desist from hindering. our 
meetings, as they have done in many places.— 
But it remains to be seen whether dissenting 
Protestants are’to be reckoned amony the dis- 


Ist, isa very pleasant number, containing sume exceed- 
ingly well written articles in prose and poetry. This is 
with us a favourite periodical, ‘The engraving of the 
«“ Fail of Babel,” has striking beauties, and is in the best 
style of Sartain. 


“The Holy Catholic Church, the communion of Saints.” 
A sermon delivered in St. Luke’s church, Philadelphia, by 
the Rev. W. W. Spear, Rector of St, Luke’s church. Pub- 
lished by James M. Campbell, The spirit which pervades 
this discourse is excellent, its argument sound and scrip- 
tural, and its views liberal. The author deviates {oto 
celo from his high-church. brethren in his definition of 
the Church, and in accordance with his text he makes 
the true Church embrace all “ them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord,” 
without regard to the peculiarities of its external order. 
The author is an Episcopal minister, and he regards the 
order of his own branch of the Church as most nearly 
confurmed to the scriptural model, for which nobody 
will blame him, but he distinctly states that “ the consti- 
tution of the ministry is not prescribed in the same man- 
ner as the sacraments, in the Scripture, nor placed on the 
same footing in our (the Episcopal) standards.” In other 
words, he does not believe that the true idea of the 
Church depends on the particular constitution of the 
ministry, and in this he differs widely from most of his 
clerical brethren. Could Mr. Spear infuse his spirit into 
his Church, controversy with it would at least be con- 
ducted amicably, if it did not altogether cease, 

We have received a pamphlet entitled « The position 
of the Church,” in reply to, or rather, we should say, oc- 
casioned by the pamphlet of Mr. Barnes. It is a med- 
ley, and not very consistent with itself, aiming to be 
witty, but not very successfully; and as the author pro. 


fesses to have been convinced by Mr. Barnes, that he ; . - 
was occupying a false position while associated with the] _ (3.) The ** Quarto Bible” published in 1576 


evangelical portion of the Episcupal church, and now de-| Went through several editions in Queen Eliza- 


clares his change of position, we suppose we may set it} beth’s Teign. Its notes prove that Calvinism 
down as an additional evidence of the facility with which} was sfil/ the doctrine of the English church, and 


low-churchism runs into high-churchism, are too numerous and explicit to leave any| 


The able article in the Biblical Repertory on the El- doubts respecting it. One or two of its notes 
der Question, has been published in a separate form. only I shall cite. 


Matthew xxv. 34. ** Hereby God declareth 
“ The Valley of Vision, or the dry bones of Israel re- . Pee See 


1—14 of the restoration and conversion of the Jews.| "© saved, because we are chosen in Christ be- 
By George Bush.” ‘The character of Mr. Bush as a fore the foundations of the world. 
biblical scholar ‘is very high, but on the eve of our leav- Acts xiii. 48. “* N one can believe, but they 
ing the city, we have not ‘had time so to examine this) Whom God doth appoint, before all beginnings, 
pamphlet as to give an intelligent opinion of its merits, | to be saved.”’ | 

We have received “No. 1 of Permanent Sabbath} Ph. i. 4. ‘* This election to life everlasting, 

Documents,” which appear to embrace much valuable} Hever be changed.” 


matter in relation to the observance of the Sabbath. Jude 4. ** He confirmeth their heart, against 
, . the contemners of religion, and apostates ; show- 


ing, that such men trouble not the church at 
all adventures, but are appointed thereunto by 
the determinate counsel of God.” 


Proor V.—CaALvIN AND HIS INSTITUTES. 


That Calvin had something to do in the work 
of reforming the English church, will be denied 
‘by no candid individual. ‘To him Episcopalians 
are in some measure indebted for the purity of 
their Liturgy, although it would have been bet- 
ter for them at the present day, if a few more 
emendations had been made, and a few excres- 
cences lopped off; still we who are not under its 
yoke can submit to it and say of it as Burnet 
speaks when Calvin recommended and urged a 
more complete and thorough Reformation—that 
the times could not bear it.””__ 

‘That the name of Calvin in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was clear of the opprobrium and obloquy 
which many Episcopalians of the nineteenth 
century heap upon him, (who by this means| 


and their immediate successors, sooner than at 
its fountain head—the Universities? ‘he doc- 
trines taught in them were decidedly Calvinistic, 
an assertion borne out by abundant proof, and 
enough to convince every person who has not 
determined to resist the strongest evidence. ‘I'o 
close this present article, I shall quote a few of 
the Theses maintained at Oxford by those who 
took the degree of Doctors in Divinity in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and which are 
now lying before me. 
__ * Electorum certa est salus, ut perire non pos- 
sint’””—'‘I'he salvation of the Elect is certain, so 
that they cannot perish.”’ 

Doctrina praedestinationis olim tradita ab 
Augustino, et nostris temporibus a Calvino, ea- 
dem est.”” ‘The doctrine of predestination an- 
ciently taught by Augustine, is this same that 
has been taught in our times by Calvin. 

‘*An, qui in Christo sunt, perire possunt?” 
Neg. ** Whether those who are in Christ can 
perish? Denied. * An electio sit ex praevisis| 
operibus.’’ Neg. Whether election be fromm 
works foreseen? Denied.”’ 


CaLvINIENSIS. 
(To be concluded in the next.) 


REPUDIATION REPUDIATED.—As a citizen of 

- the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania it affords 

- us much gratification to learn that the Legisla- 

ture of this state has taken the first decisive step 

towards a redemption of its long prostratedcredit. 

An act has passed and has received the signature 

of the Governor to provide funds for the regu- 

lar payment of the interest on the state debt.— 

Good citizens, will not murmur that their taxes 

va are slightly increased to meet these obligations, 

and we will not Suffer ourselves to anticipate 

- that through negligence, dishonesty, or a want 

of energetic execution of the law, the newly 

imposed tax will not be regularly raised and 

faithfully appropriated. May all the indebted 

states follow the example, and thus unitedly re- 

~ move from-the national escutcheon the foul blot 
which has for some years disfigured it, 


EccrestasTicaL.—At the spring meeting of 
the Presbytery of Luzerne, the Rev. Ashbel 
Green Harned, late a licentiate of the Presby- 
_ tery of Philadelphia, was ordained and install- 
‘ed pastor of the Church of Summit-Hill, Carbon 
county, Pennsylvania. The Rev. A. H. Hand, 
_ of Berwick, made the introductory prayer ; the 
Rev. J. H. Rittenhouse of Northumberland 
Presbytery, preached the sermon; the Rev. 
- Daniel Gaston of Beaver Meadow, presided and 
| proposed the constitutional questions ; the Rev. 
Richard Webster, of Mauch Chunk, gave the 
charge to the pastor; and the Rev. John Dor- 
_ rance, of Wilkesbarre, gave the charge to the 
people. ‘The same day the Presbytery licensed 
‘Mr. John W. Sterling, tutor in Nassau Hall, 
_ to preach the gospel. | 


For the Presbyterzan. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS.—NO. II. 
Until the zeal of the ministry is quickened,| 
we can expect no great advances in this work. 
Should our pastors arise as one man, with * 


mind to work,” we should no longer have 1 
lament over whole Presbyteries giving nothin 
to a cause which, as a chuich, we have profes- 
sed to be so dear tous. ‘The healthful excite- 
ment of the mass, cannot be kept up by occasional] 
visits from a secretary or an agent. Our Board, 
and more especially our Executive Commit- 
tee, cannot work single-handed. For the latter. 
the supervision and general conduct of the pro- 
per missionary work are burden enough. 

The history of other great and successful 
missionary enterprises, in their inception and 
progress, is rich in instruction, as to what may 
be accomplished by pastors. Leaving out of 
view the more familiar instances of the Ameri- 
can Board, we need only Jook at the gratuitous, 
frequent, and laborious tours and discourses of 
eminent British clergymen, in behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society, the Baptist, and the 
London Missionary Society. Omitting Inde- 
pendent ministers, such as Bogue and Bennet, 
vur attention may with advantage be ¢alled to 
the example of a distinguished Presbyterian, the 
late Rev. ALEXANDER Waveu, D.D., for forty- 
six years pastor of Wells Street Chapel, Lon- 
don. ‘This eloquent divine was a model of pas- 
toral diligence and fidelity. His sermons, for 
near half a century, averaged three every Sab- 
bath, and four hundred over. But he found 
time to labour in the cause of missions. In this 
work he was aided by the other Presbyterian 
ministers of London; Dr. Hunter, Mr. Love, 
and Mr. Steven. Dr. Waugh always spoke of 
himself as a debtor to this Society, for the high 
sphere of usefulness it opened to his exertions, 
and for the many valuable friendships to which 
it admitted him. In his noble anniversary ser- 
mon in 1797, he says with characteristic warmth, 


Deacons tus Eriscora, Caurcn.—The 

following is from the Banner of the Cross. 
“Deacons anp Parigsts.—A cor dent of 
the London Church Intelligencer asks to be inform- 
’ ed what the “aathority to read the Gospel” means 
~ gn the ordination of Deaconst And also whether 
~ it is Jawfal for ‘a Deacon to preach from and ex- 
nd the Old Testament? - He thus puts in paral- 
_ Jel-columne the forms used at the ordination of Dea- 
cens and Priests, between which there iscertainly a 

_ marked difference :— 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


_ The first occasion of undertaking missions 
by the United Brethren was this : — When 
Count Zinzendorf visited Copenhagen in 1731, 
to attend the coronation of Christian VI., he be- 
came acquainted with one Anthony, a negro. 
This man related the miserable condition of the 
negroes in the Island of St. ‘Thomas, and the 
desire of many, especially his sister, to be made 
acquainted with the way of salvation, ‘The 
Count having, on his return to Herrnhutt, spoken 
of this to the congregation, Leonard Dober and 
Tobias Leopold felt an earnest wish to go among 
these Heathen; and when they were told that 
only those who were slaves and labouring with 
the negroes could instruct them (for want of other 
and burning them, a secret but general injunction} time), those worthy men offered to sgl them- 
from head-quarters, and does it not account for cer-/ selves as slaves, if it should be found necessary, 
tain movements in the United States?—Trans. | rather than not instruct the Heathen.” | 


= 


PRIESTS. 

‘ Then the Bishop shall de- 
liver to. pag, Ne of them, 
kneeling, the Bible into his 
hand, saying. | 

‘Take thou authority. to: 
preach the Word of God, and 


New Testament, saying. 
‘Take thou authority te 
read the in the Church 
of God, to preach the 
self? where thoa shalt be lawful. 

3 appointed thereanto.’” 

The above incidentally throws somelight on the 
mature of the office of the Episcopal Deacon, 
’ which, contrary to the word of God, is held by 
thet church to be one of three orders of theChris. 


* Is not this expulsion of Bibles from schools 
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 andiof having their children ‘educated in. tht 
‘gehiools of the missionaries. 
» mong. the-Chippewas there is Chareh.con- 
native, members. ‘The mission 
| %aimotig the Creeks is a new one, and ip need of 
funda,» Yet among the Indiuns:.the schools are 
“well attended: In Afriew the: Board ‘has tw 
colonies, in which are two missionaries and two 
schools. ‘The American'Bible:Society has sen: 
out one hundred Bibles, which were sought for 


with great rnese, 
“here Missions on the Ganges, at 
which p “nie fifteen missionaries, sixteen 
printing presses. ‘Though 
these»presses’ have been running but half the 
year; owiny to the want of fonds, yet they have 
printed 8,200,000. pages of the Bible; which 
been distributed. - In these- Missions there 
omre three Presbyteries, which have licensed two 
missionaries. ‘This.is an important branch 


the Missionary enterprise. “Mliere is an agen-| 


cy in India which is doing much good, In Siam} 
there is one. mission, and in China one. ‘There} 
now five missionaries ready to go-to China 
gs as passages can be procured for. them. 
“Jt is now propused to 
‘m this’country. 3 
meeting was then addressed by the Rev. 
Dr..MeCarty, of Goshen. He spoke of the duty 
of the Church in establishing Missions in vari- 
ous countries. In speaking of China, he said 
that Christianity was introduced into that Em-} 
pire during the first century, but was afierwards 
iven out becanse iis teachers had attempted to 
usurp vivil powers. 


. "The concludin; yer 
Dre Alexander, uf | Prince 


was wade by the Rev. 


, 


For the Presbyterian. 


ST. PAUL'S COLLEGE. 


Mr. Editor—My short reply to the Rev. Dr.} 


.Mohlenberg’s demand of me in your last publi- 
@ation is this; 
~ Vf De. Muhlenberg will refer to the expres- 
sions complained of, he can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that what he refers-to his Own institution, 
so positively_as to lead him to change the origi- 
nal, in his quotation, from ** schools’”’ to * the 
_sehool,’”’ and from teachers’’ to its teach- 
ers,” was not so applied by me. Therefore, as 
- 1 did not make the charges, nor use the lan- 
guage, I feel under no obligation to ** substan- 
tiate”’ them. 
The direct and express object of my commu- 
nication was to give St. Paul’s College as a spe- 
cimen of the schools which. profess to conduct 
«+ Christian education on the principles of the 
‘[Episcopal] Church ;” and for this purpose | 
quoted several paragraphs from the periodical 
issued from the College, and appealed to Pres- 
byterians, whether it were probable that if their 
sons should be trained according to certain ob- 
servances therein stated and defended, they 
would return from the College, content to ful- 
low the simpler forms of our faith. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg does not deny that these quotations are 
fairly made, so far as. they express certain opin- 
ions held, and certain practices observed, at the 
College. His only objection on the score of 
injustice is, that ‘* they look as if we were anx- 
jous ta proclaim our practices to the world.” 
With this intention I did not charge the conduc- 
tors of the instiwtion ; but if I had, it seems to 
mel should now be sustained by the Rector’s 
own language, when he declares that the ex- 
tracts are taken from ‘‘ an article wholly defen. 
sive and explanatory,”” They were these de- 
fences and explanations which I wished to 
proclaim” to the Presbyterian ** world :’’ and 
the connexion in which they were presented 
. with references to Roman Catholic and ** nomi- 
nally Protestant” schvols, was intended to inti- 
mate that the usages and opinions maintained at 
St. Paul's College, are such as Presbyterians 
believe to be contrary and adverse to Protestan: 
prineiples. If I thought that Presbyterian read- 
ers required this sentiment to be proved, I might 
be induced to undertake it; but I respectfully 
submit that Dr. Muhlenberg cannot reasonably 
demand this of me for the sake of justifying the 
use | have made of statements of his own, which 
he does not contradict. 


4. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
From statistics recently published, we gather 


the following information in relation to Mission- 
ary operations throughout the world. - 


AMERICAN Misstons.—The of cler- 
gymen now employed in foreign missions, by 
the different evangelical societies in the United 
States, is, according to a statement in the * For- 
eign Missionary Chronicle,”’ 285. Of these 35 
are among the Indian tribes; 40 in Texas; 36 
in Africa; 42 in countries on the Mediterranean ; 
55 in India; 37 in Further India; 25 in Poly- 
nesia; 14 in Europe and 1 in South America. 
The number of native communicants connected 
- with these missions is 33,259; scholars 32,915; 
assistant missionaries 62, and native assistants 
226. 


European Misstons.—The number of cler- 
men employed on foreign missions, by the 
ifferent evangelical societies in Europe, is 777.) 
Of these 270 are in the West Indies; 36 in 
West Africa; 3 in East Africa; 115 in South 
Africa ; 2 in the African Islands ; 7 in countries 
on the Mediterranean; 251° in India and Cey- 
Jon; 10 in Further India; 3 among the Ameri- 
can Indians, and 80 in Polynesia. The num- 
ber of communicants connected with these mis- 
sions is 189,974; scholars 99,297 ; assistant mis- 
sionaries 119: native assistants 1763. 


Papa Missroxns,—Of $528,000 expended in 
one year by the Association for Propagating the 
Faith, established at Lyons, in France, $43,000 
was expended for missions in Europe; $195,- 
000 for missions in Asia; $22,000 for 
missions in Africa: - $50,000 for missions 
in Oceanica, embracing the islands of the Paci- 
fic and Indian Oceans; and $164,000 for mis- 
- sions in America. Of their periodicals, entitled 
the Annals, about 120,000 copies, published, 
are now printed in seven languages, viz: French, 
63,000; German, 17,000; English, 16,000; 
Spanish, 11,000; Flemish, 4000; Italian, 18,- 
Portuguese, 2000. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


From Foreign journals received at the office ofthe Presbyte- 
rian by steamer Britannia. 

New Prespyterian Courcn at Lrverpoot.—On 
Thursday last the foundation-stone of a new Pres- 
byterian church for the Seceders was laid in Myrtle 
Street, Liverpool, by Mr. Fox Maule, accompanied 
by Dr. Smyth of Glasgow, the Rev. William 
M‘Gill of Belfast, the Rev. D. Fur . the Rev. 
J. R. Welsh, D. Macauley, Esq., Kenneth Macauley, 
Esq., John Gordon, Esq., A. Neilson, Esq., Dr. 
M'Culloch, &c: &c. On this occasion, Dr. M‘Cul- 
loch, after alluding to the great exertions of Mr. 
Fox Maule in the cause of the Free Church, conclu-| 
ded by handing him the silver trowel, on which 
the following mecription was engraved :—(Crest.) 
“ Presented to the Hon. Fox Maule. M. P., on the 
occasion of his layiug the foundation-stone of St. 
George’s Presbyterian~ Church, Myrtle Strect,} 
» Liverpool, llth April, 1844.” The new buildin 
will be in the Norman style of architecture, a 
built of white stone. It will accommodate between 
1500 and 1600 individuals. A-soirée in celebra- 
tion of the event took place in the evening, in, 
the Music Hall, which was tastefully decorated 
for the occasion.—Liverpool Mercury. 


Tne Maneriacer Question.—At one of the nume- 


; tually forward—to transfer them to the doors, if 


add three more Missions! 


_ violence of the gust which sprung up about this 


| was wounded in the head by a 
Patrick Fisher, ({rishman) one of the-assailants, | 


“standings and our as Christians: and- 
men—( cheers vifsuch were the motives 
of. those.who have started. the present question, | 


. would, Sir, fling back, with all the contempt it de}. 


_serves, such an unprecedented reproach.” At an- 


other meeting beld in Lisburn, a suggestion, thrown} 
out by the Rev, Mr: Henderson, appeared to be 
received with great favour, as one worthy of care- 


ful consideration. “ Our minieters,” said the reve- 
-rend gentleman, “are pronounced not to be in 
*holy orders,’ although, as I have shown, ministers) 
of the Presbyterian Church are excluded from the 
House of Commons, because classed with those who 
are in ‘holy orders.’ ‘lo bring our grievances effec- 


not to the floor of St. Stephen's, and to put before 
the world our sense of the impending dangers to all 
free and evangelical Churches, it may e abso- 
lutely necessary for Presbyteries to elect some of 
- their ministers as their representatives in the House 
of Commons. How it would sound through the 
“empire were Dr. Cook chosen member for Belfast, 
er Newry, or Lisburn, or the county of Antrim! 
(Loud cheers.) Let him who is every inch a hero 
be returned, but for an experiment, and before a 
short. month, we should have in high places more 
respect to our ‘orders,’ as.well as to our other 
clauns.” (Great applause.) 
Scorou Caurcn, at Sr. Perer’s Square, Man- 
CHEsTER.——last week, a meeting of the presbytery 
of Lancashire, was held in this place of worship, 
when they unanimously determined toadopt “ Free 
Church” principles, and proposed constituting them- 
selves as wel! as the other Presbyterian bodies in 
England into a distinct ‘church, with some new 
name, but agreed that they should hold communion 
‘with the Free Church General Asseinbly of Scot- 
Jand.— Manchester Guardian. 


Sasaata Osseevance.—It ig stated in a letter 


from Berlin of the 18th ultimo, that a law is about 

to be made for the more strict observance of Sunday 
in the Prussian dominions, Chains are to be 
thrown across the streets durmg Divine service, to 
prevent disturbance by noise. 

Baptism or a Mussutman.—On 8th October last 
the Rev. Messrs. Glasgow and Montgomery, of the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission, baptized Moonshi Ab- 

-dool Rhiman, a Mussulman Munshi, at Porebunder, 
‘Kattiwar.. ‘The convert is thirty years of age, so 
that there is no danger of his being interfered with, 


as in the case of recent proselytes. 


Marriacs Extraorpinary.—One of the Ojibbeway 
Indians, lately exhibited by Mr. Catlin, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, has entered into the ma- 
trimonial state with a very pretty and interesting 
young lady, of English birth, about eighteen years 
of age, and of respectable connexions, resideut in 
the neighbourhood of the New Road, Somers Town. 
The Ojibbeway thus honoured with the fair hand of 
the youthful maiden is named Nottenakm (the 
strong wind,) and is one who acted as the interpre- 
ter of the other Indians, He is tolerably well ac- 
quainted with both the English and French lan. 
guages. At an early hour on Tuesday morning, St. 
Martin’s Church and ils vicinity presented a gay and 
animated appearance. About half-past nine o’clock 
a coach drawn by four grey -horses, containing the 
Indians, their wives and children, attired in their 
native costume, followed by two carriages contain- 
ing the bride, bridegroom, and bridesmaids, and the 
father and friends of the bride—drew up at the 
charch, and the whole of the party entered the edi- 
fice, which was crowded by fashionably dressed 
persons, the majority being ladies. After the cere- 
mony was pertormed the party returned to their 
equipages, and drove off amidst the cheers of the 
assembled multitude. The name of the bride was 
Miss Sarah Haines, the second daughter of Mr. 
Haines, of George street, Euston-square—that o! 
the bridegroom, Alexander Nottenakm, a native of 
Upper Canada, but of French extraction. He was 
attired in a blue military surtout and scarlet trow- 
sers.— London paper. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


OurTracE AND Riot.—One of the most alarming 
riots that has probably ever taken place in this 
country occurred in the Kensington district o 
Philadelphia on Monday afternoon, the 6th inst., 
and was renewed again on ‘Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, 7th inst. We have neither room or in- 
clination to insert the mournful and distressing de- 
tails in our columns. ‘The following summary is 
gathered from various sources,,made up in the 
midst of the excitement. It may contain errors, 
but care has been taken to obtain the truth concern- 
ing what has occurred. All statements, however, 
agree in the fact, that the meeting of Native Am- 
ericans was disturbed, wantonly and wickedly, by. 
persons who had not been called to the meeting, 
and who, consequently, had no right to utter a 
word with reference to the proceedings. This led 
naturally to their ejection, and that was made the 
grounds of their murderous assault with fire arms. 

A meeting of the Native American party was 
held at the junction of Second and Master streets, 
at an early hour in the afternoon of Monday, at 
which a large number of persons were present, from 
all parts of the city and county. This meeting was 
held in consequence of a previous gathering of the 
American party, in Kensington, being attacked and 
dispersed by a inob of the Irish citizens of that district 
on Friday night, 3d inst. About 4 o'clock, upwards 
of five hundred persons assembled on the lot and 
organized, ‘Ihe meeting was addressed by S. R. 
Kramer and General Smith. Lewis C. Levin, Esq., 
then took the stand, but was interrupted by the 


time. The meeting then adjourned to the Wash- 

ington street market, in the centre of which the 

American flag was planted, and a stand erected. 
Upon entering the market place, a foreigner ac- 


costed one of the prominent men in the cause es-| ! 


poused by the Americans, in harsh language, and 
immediately a personal encounter ensued. Just 
about this time Mr. Levin got upon the stand to 
resume his address, and had spoken but a few mo- 
ments, when the Native Americans were assailed 
by a shower of brick bats and other missiles. In 
the course of the fight, there were at least one 
hundred discharges of fire-arms, and the following 
rsons were killed or wounded. 

George Shifler, al:ost instantly killed. 

Lawrence Cox, (American) was shot in the right 
hip. The wound was considered mortal, 

Henry Temper, (American) a young man about 
eightcen years old, was wounded in the face and 
lips. 
Mr. C. Vanstavoren, (American) was slightly 
wounded. 

Thomas Ford, (American) was shot in the head. 

Win. Springer, (American) was seriously injur- 
ed by a brick bat. 

John Deal (American) was wounded by a bullet: 
not dangerous. 

Samuel Beatty, (American) was also wounded. 
The ball passed through his cheek and lodged in 
his mouth. 

David Ford, (Irishman) Pepe Moyamensing, 
bullet. 


was struck in the hip by a stone thrown, it was 
supposed, by one of his own party. He was not 
seriously injured. | 

The destruction of property was immense. The 
houses along Master and Cadwalader streets, and 
Germantown road, which were occupied by the 
Irish, were attacked and partially demolished. The 
attacks upon the houses were generally made in 
consequence of retreating parties taking refuge in 
them and the adjoining alleys, from the vengeance 
of their pursuers, and from the impression that there 
were men with guns in them. In several instances 
the houses of the innocent and unoffending were 
battered in, entered, and the furniture broken. 

During the evening, great crowdsof people were 
gathered in the neighbourhood of the scene of 
violence in the afternoon, and about ten o’clock an 
attack was. made on the Roman Catholic School 
House, corner of Second and Phenix streets, and 
the fence in front of it fired. Just at this time a 
volley of musketry was discharged from a short 
distance above the School-House, and J. W. Wright, 
a son of Archibald Wright, salt merchant, corner 
of Vine and Water streets, who was a silent spec- 
tator, was shot through the heart, and fell dead on 
the spot! Five other persons were shot, one in 
the head badly. One of the Native American party, 
Nathan Ramsay, was mortally wounded, the ball 
entering his lungs. 

The Native Americans then retreated and affairs 


rous meetings on this question, held in Ulster last). 
week, a resolution was proposed by Lieutenant 
Macdonald of the royal navy, who prefaced its in- 
troduction by the following remarks:—*“ What, Sir, 


remained quiet during the night. 
- During the forenoon of Tuesday the scene of 
Monday’s disturbance was remarkably quiet for the 


is it come to this, that a marriage, celebrated by a 
blacksmith at Gretna Green, is to be held good, and 

legal, and binding ; and yet that a marriage cele- 
brated by our ministers, men who can prove in 
' words and by works, that their orders are from 
Christ, is to be stigmatized as only pretended, and 
and void? “Such an assertion is an insult to 
our community—it is an interference with the 
rights cf conscience—it is an insult toour under 


time and circumstances. Some of the Irish families} 
were leaving their houses, and moving what they 
could of their property. About ten o’clock a large 
party of Native Americans assembled at Second 
and Master streets, and marched in procession 
through the district of Kensington, passi 
Market House where the fight took place on Mon- 
day evening and last night. In the procession was 


the} 


Monday, and which was considerably torn. Prece- 
ding this wasa banner borne by one man, and hav- 
ing its front this inscription: 
‘Phis is the Flag that has been 
‘TRAMPLED UPON 

RY THE IRISH PAPISTS. 


-. In the afternoon the Native Americans assembled| 


in Independence Square, numbering from two to 
three thousand. A meeting was organized, and the 
crowd was addressed by Mr. C. J. Jack. From 
thence they proceeded in procession to Kensington, 
headed by Mr. Jack, and marched to Second and 
‘Master streets, then to the Washington street 
Market, where the fights had occurred on Monday. 
Here they again organized a meeting, and Mr. 
Jack again mounted the stage to address them, 
when a shot was fired from the direction of the 
Hibernia Hose House, a rush was made at said 
house, when a volley of musketry was poured into 
the meeting, and six men were shot in the legs and 
arms, and one was killed on the spot. > 
About five o’clock another attack was made upon 
the hose house, and a large new bell found in it was 
brought out into the open square and shattered to 


pieces... Shortly after this, a frame dwelling house} 


next to the hose. house was fired, and from that 
time up to nine o’clock in the evening, the flames 
continued to spread without stay until twenty-nine 
houses were consumed, the greater part of them 
being upon Cadwalader street, and four upon the 
street facing the market. 


Jay in a heap of ruins. Several active fire compa- 
nies, as soon as they could be protected in their 
work, operated successfully in preventing the 
spread of the fire, The volunteers attached to the 
itst Brigade Pennsylvania Militia, under Gen- 
eral Cadwalader, were called out by the She- 
riff. “They turned out in considerable force. 
The troops took possession of the 
8 o’clock, P. M., and cleared it, after which senti- 
nels occupied the entire sqguare. Then the firing 
between the Natives and Roman Catholics ceased 
at once, and was not resumed. How many on both 
sides were killed and wounded, it is impossible to 
say. It is very probable that several Irishmen were 
killed in the houses, which were afterwards burn 
and the bodies consumed with them. : 


Wednesday.—Everything continued quiet from 
12 o’clock, Tuesday night, until seven o’clock on 


Wednesday morning. At about that time groups| 


began to assemble as yesterday, but under higher 
excitement. At Second and Franklin the Ameri- 
can flag was raised, and with it the placard which 
was paraded through the streets yesterday. At 
this period the volunteers of the Ist Brigade were 
telieved by some of those of the 2d. Self or- 
ganized bodies now formed, and a search for 
men and arms was made through the houses, 
Several stands of arms, as rifles, muskets, shot- 
guns and pistols, were found concealed, chiefly in the 
out-houses, &&c. They were almost al] loaded. The 
inhabitants had dispersed. A quantity of gold, 
about 700 dollars, was discovered in the embers of 
the fire in oné of the houses burned yesterday. 
Some 100 dollars of it were carried off by boys, but 
a guard was immediately set over it by the volun-| 
teers, and the residue discovered and returned to 
the owner, an old Irish woman. At ten o'clock 
some companies of the third Brigade also appeared. 
They took possession of the ground. As they ap- 
peer an Irishman was discovered in the act of 
loading a musket having just discharged one. He was 
immediately seized and carried to Alderman Boi- 
leau’s, and from thence to Mayor Cannon’s. On 
the way down, and with great difficulty, his life 
was saved. Arrived at that officer’s, he was 
obliged to place him at once in a cell in his office 
to save his life. Foe 

Early in the afternoon St. Michael’s Roman 
Catholic Church, together with the Priest’s dwell- 
ing-house, and also the school-house were fired 
and burned to the ground, © 


6 o’clock.—T he rioters proceeded to the house of 
Alderman Hugh Clark, at the corner of Fourth and 
Master streets, and have entirely gutted it out.— 
The windows were demolished, the furniture thrown 
out of the windows. All the papers of the Alder- 
man have been destroyed or lost. The corner house 
was occupied by his brother, Patrick Clark, as a 
tavern and dwelling, and his furniture has also been 
destroyed. 

About half past six o’clock, information was re- 


f| ceived by Mayor Scott, that an attack was con- 


templated upon the St. Augustine church, in 
Fourth street, below Vine, and that a large crowd 
had already gathered in its vicinity. He immedi- 
ately repaired, upon horseback, to the spot, with a 
body of the city police, and addressed the crowd. 
The police were posted around the Chapel. The 
mass still increased. The First City Troop were 


immediately ordered out, and -were upon the 


ground in a short time. 

About ten minutes before ten o’clock, fire was 
communicated to the vestibule of the church. It 
increased with rapidity after once under way, and 
dense masses of smoke curled out from every win- 
dow. In a few minutes the flames reached the 
belfry, and burst out from the upper window in 
broad sheets. The whole steeple was soon wrapt 
in the devouring element, and presented a terrific 
aspect. The clock struck ten while the fire was 
raging In its greatest fury. The chapel together 
with the dwelling of the priests on Crown street are 
entirely destroyed, together with the Church libra- 
ry. Several houses in the immediate neighbour- 
hood were injured, none however very seriously, as 
the firemen plyed them well with water. At this 
place ceveral of the police officers were knocked 
down, and the Mayor was struck in thé breast with 
a stone. 

12 o’cloch.—All the avenues leading to St. Mary’s 
and St. Joseph’s Churches, in Fourth near Prune, 
and in Willings Alley, have been guarded by troops 
and citizens, whosuffer no person to enter the space 
unless they live within the square. This precaution 
is rendered necessary by the threats of destruction 
which have been made in reference to those build- 


ngs. 

1 o’clock, A. M.—It is reported that every thing 
is quiet in the districts of Kensington, Southwark, 
and Moyamensing. A slight demonstration was 
manifested by a collection of persons at the corner 
of. Market and Thirteenth streets, but it was 
promptly met and checked by the strong military 
force established in Thirteenth street, for the pro- 
tection of St. John’s church, between Market and 
Chestnut. 

2 o'clock, A. M.—Councils have just adjourned, 
after having provided for a public meeting of the 
citizens this (Thursday) morning, at ten o’clock,| 
and requested the Mayor to call meetings of the 
citizens of each ward to report to him the force 
each can bring to the support of the public peace. 


(<> In order to put our readers at a distance in 
possession of the locality of the scene of the Ken- 
sington riots, we would state, that it is about a 
mile and a half north of Chestnut street, and very 
near the termination of the thickly built parts of 
the upper districts. 


Ex-Governor Dorr.— Thomas W. Dorr has 
been convicted before the Supreme Court of the 
State of Rhode Island, sitting at Newport, of the 
crime of Treason against the State. The Jury 
spent two hours and a quarter in deliberations on 
Monday night, and on Tuesday morning, at two 
o’clock, rendered a verdict of Guilty. Thereupon 
Mr. Dorr moved an arrest of judgment, founded on 
a bill of exceptions. We learn these facts from 
an extra of the Providence Gazette, of Tuesday 
evening.—N. Y. Cour. Enq. 


OssERVANCE OF THE SappatH.—A number of the 
tavern keepers of Chambersburg, Pa., have agreed 
to close their bars, and suspend entirely, the sale 
of intoxicating drinks on the Sabbath. 


Frour Miius.—In the twenty-four Flouring Mills, 
at Rochester, New York, containing one hundred 
and eight run of stone, there were consumed in 


1843, the enormous quantity of 1,715,075 bushels 


of wheat, and 380,682 barrels 
factured. 

Horrisce Scource.—We stated about two weeks| 
since, that a leprous disease had gained great sway 
in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and vicinity, and 


of flour were manu- 


that the legislature had offered a large premium 


for the discovery of a cure. Four of the most emi- 
nent men of the provinces have been industriously 
engaged in the meanwhile, investigating the na- 
ture, origin, and probable remedies. They have 
decided that the disease is the Greek elephanitasis, 
which raged throughout the European continent, 
in the tenth and sixteenth centuries, baffling all 
skill and defying all remedy. It is not a scrofulous 
infliction, nor have diet and cleanliness any bearing 
upon it, the most cleanly being as liable to con- 
tract it as the filthiest. This disease has been 
gradually gaining influence for the past twelve 
months in Fracadie, ‘Tahisintac and Neguack, and 
Providence only knows when and where it may 
carry its. ravaging power. 

Navat.—The U.S. frigate Constellation, Com. 
Kearney, from Rio, anchored in Hampton Roads on 
Tuesday 30th ult. Com, Jones, late commander 
of the Pacific sqiadron, came passenger in the Con- 


carried the large flag which had been raised on 


stellation. In relation to Commodore Jones be 
Army and Navy Chronicle remarks :—Commodor 


‘Jones returns home in obedience to the publi 
orders of the Secretary of the Navy,dat 


About seven o’clock the} 
market house itself caught fire, and at nine o’clock|: 


round at about! 


in Jan 
ary, 1843, which were only seen by him, it appears,| 


| in the pablic newspapers, as he had not received a 


single letter, relating to’ his command, from the 


Secretary of the Navy, since he left the United). 


States, in December, 1841. | 

The U. S. brig Chipola, Lt. Com’g Gardner, an- 
chored in Hampton Roads Tuesday, from Rio de 
Janeiro. The Chipola bas brought home the ma- 
terials saved from the U. 8. sloop of war Concord, 
wrecked on the East coast of Africa. 

The United States steamer Union, Capt. Bell, 
navigated with Hunter’s propellers, arrived at Bal- 
timore on Friday 3d_ inst., after a handsome run 
from Washington. The naval station at Balti- 
more, which was discontinued in November last, 
by the late Secretary Henshaw, 1s shortly to be re- 
sumed. 

Tue Crops anp THe Faurr.—From every quar- 
ter of the United States, says the Annapolis Her- 
ald, we learn that the growing crops of wheat and 
other — promise to yield a superabundant har- 
vest. Horticulturists are of opinion that this year 
may be characterized as an early year, and a wri- 
ter in the Rochester Advertiser says :—* Peaches, 
cherries, plums, and apricots, are now (22d April) 
in full bloom, and there has not been a year since 
I have known the country, when there was such a 
promise of fruit of every kind, as there is in this 
ey The Danville, Pa. Democrat says fruit will 

e plenty next fall, judging from the extraordinary 

vantity of blossoms, if it should be saved from 

rosts, which may yet occur. 


ConnectTicut.—The Legislature of Connecticut 


met on Thursday the Ist inst. in Convention, ac- 


‘cording to the provisions of the constitution, where 


no choice has been made by the people, and pro- 
ceeded to the election of Governor. The following 
was the result: Whole vote 208; necessary to a 
choice 105. Roger S. Baldwin received 116; 
‘Chauncey F. Cleveland received 88; Whig majo- 
rity on joint ballot 22. The banks of the State are 
said to be in excellent condition. The school fund 
of the State now amounts to $3,051,423.77. The 
dividend distributed to the schools during the past 
year has been $1.40 for each scholar between the 
ages of four and sixteen years, amounting to $117,- 
717.60, in addition to the income of the deposit 
funds appropriated to this object in the several 
towns. 


Money Founp Iw a Jar Yarp.—Several hundred 
dollars in gold were found last week, buried under 
a heap of coal ashes, in the yard of the county jail 
at Reading. When and by whom the money was 
there hidden, is a mystery. The Gazette says, it 
has been conjectured that it may have been con- 
cealed by Oschman or Rinehart, who were tried, 
and the latter convicted and executed, for the mur- 


der of Crist, a few years ago; but this is hardly| 


probable. 


Lanp Avatancue.—On Wednesday, the 17th 
ult., a vast quantity of earth, large and massive 
rocks, together with trees, shrubs, &c., were pre- 
cipitated from the mountain forming a point border- 
ing Lee’s creek and the Arkansas river, and near 
the mouth of the former. Tie noise of the falling 
mass was heard in the town of Van Buren, and re- 
sembled thunder. 


Fatat Occurrence.—On Saturday evening, a 
tornado passed over the northern and eastern part 


of Kensington, Philadelphia, and in its progress| 


blew down the gable end wall, from the square to 
the top of the battlement, of a building being erec- 
ted by Messrs. Coffin & Landell, in Penn street, 
above Maiden. The main portion of the wall fell 
inside of the building, and the other part into the 
yard of Mr. William T’. Donaldson, who at the time 
was washing his hands at the hydrant. He was 
struck upon the head and other parts of the body, 
and so much injured as to occasion his death about 
six o’clock on Sunday morning. A little girl, near 
him at the time, was covered by the falling bricks, 
but escaped material injury. ‘Three of Mr. Don- 
aldson’s children had but a moment before left the 
yard, and the workmen in the building had but just 
quit their work, when the melancholy accident oc- 
curred, which has thus deprived a large family of 
a kind and affectionate husband and parent, and the 
community of a most worthy citizen. 


Strate Prison Lasour.—The bill abolishing me- 
chanical labour in the State Prison of New York, 
and substituting therefor mining operations, has 
passed both branches of the Leyislature of that 
State. The event is hailed with great joy by the 
New York mechanics, whose trades were brought 
in competition with convict labour; and a salute! 
was fired in honour of the passage of the Jaw. In 
alluding to the bill the True Sun says: ‘ The es- 
tablishment of a State Prison in.one of the North- 
ern counties of this State, ifjudiciously planned, will 
bring into market an iinmense tract of valuable land, 
belonging to this State. There is a region north 
of the Mohawk and east of Lewis county, which 
may be called the Sweden of America, full of min- 
erals and valuable natural products, which from ac- 
cidental causes have been entirely overlooked and 
forgotten.” 


Ligutninc.—On Friday last, six steers, belong- 
ing to Mr. John Sharpless, of Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, whilst grazing in the field, were 
struck by lightning and instantly killed. The elec- 
tric fluid first struck a pine tree, which it shivered 
to pieces. 


Tre Remains or THE Unitep States STEAMSHIP! 


Missour1.—Captain Newton, late of the Missouri 
frigate, who has arrived at New York, informs the 
editor of the Commercial Advertiser, that before 
leaving Gibraltar he executed a contract for rais- 
ing the hull and remains of the wreck, upon sal- 
vage: reserving the right for the government to 
take every part at an appraised valuation, the con- 
tractors first landing the engines (which are sup- 
posed to be uninjured) for the benefit of the gov- 
ernment, without salvage or charge. The work 
was to be commenced immediately. There is a 
probability of every part of the remains reaching 
the United States. | 


Corton Factory at Natcuez, 
Mississipr1.—The Natchez Courier of the 16th 
ultimo says:—‘*About a fortnight since we learned 
that Messrs. Robertson, Osgood, and Wells, from 
Boston, if we have not been misinformed, were 
about to establish a cotton factory in this city. On 
Saturday last we took a ride down to the cotton 
press to see what progress was making in this lau- 
dable enterprise. ‘The building of Messrs. Robert- 
son, Osgood, and Wells is about half completed, 
and they will be in the * full tide of successful experi- 
ment” in about four or six weeks.. They have a 
large quantity of machinery of the most beautiful 
kind, and of superior quality, and they brought out 
with them several operatives, who have long been 
engaged in factories in New Jersey, in Lowell, 
and elsewhere. 


Conutston or T'ratns or Cars.—A serious and 


‘melancholy accident occurred on the Philadelphia, 


Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, five miles 
below Havre de Grace, on Saturday evening last, 
about nine o'clock, by the collision of two passen- 


ger trains of cars, which resulted in the immediate| 


death of one individual, and the serions injury of 
several others. ‘The collision took place between 
two trains of cars, the seven o’clock train from Bal- 
timore, and the four o’clock train from Philadel- 

hia, atacurve in the road near the Shrewsbury 

ills, while the train from below was proceeding 
at a slow rate. Their approach towards each other 
was not discovered by the respective engineers in 
time to enable them to reverse the motion of the 


engines, and consequently the collision was of the| ° 


most fearful and frightful character. The tender 
of the Philadelphia train was knocked under the 
car in its rear, and the car pitched upon its end, 
by which the passengers were thrown, in the 
greatest confusion and most horrible alarm, into a 
mass. Fortunately none of the passengers or per- 
sons in this train were injured. The tender of 
the Baltimore train was driven back into the front 
car, passing over several of the firstseats. At the 
moment of the collision, Mr. John Russell, of Wil- 
mington, brakeman, was standing by the side of, 
Mr. Charles Hill, a conductor from Baltimore, on 
the platform in front of the foremost-car. Mr. Hil] 
saw the impending danger, and called to the 
others to save their lives by jumping, he himself re- 
maining at his post endeavouring to save the pas- 
sengers. The shock came before they had time to 
follow his instructions, and Mr. Russell was in- 
stantly killed, while Mr. Hill was caught by the 
tender just as he was in the act of jumping, and 
had his legs horribly mashed. He was immedi- 
ately picked up, and, on his injuries being ascer- 
tained, he was taken to Havre de Grace, where one 
of his legs was amputated. The fireman of the 
same train was also dreadfully scalded. 

A passenger, named Wm. H. Cooper, of Read- 
ing, was sitting on the sixth or seventh seat of the 
front car. He was struck in the back by the ten- 
der, which partly covered him. When discovered, 
it was ascertained that his back was severely in- 
jured, and his body otherwise mangled and bruised. 
How - on the seats fronting the one upon 
which he was seated escaped with their lives, is 
unacceuntable. Several of the passengers ha 
their clothes torn, but received little or no bodily 
injury. 


Mr. Duralde, a relative of the Hon. Henry Clay, 


| was sitting on the fourth bench of the car, and 


‘those connected with the road, through whose mis- 


_Triver was full to its banks, and, in anticipation of 


dj Mr. é Connell, given by the inhabitants of Cork, 


when discovered, was found ed into a space 
of seven or eight inches, but stightly injured, al- 
a his clothing was torn into pieces from his 


A number of distinguished citizens were passen- 
gers in the train from Baltimore, among whom 
was the Hon. Daniel Webster. Arrangements 
were effected soon after the disaster, by which the 
passengers were brought on to Wilmington, where 
they took the steambvat, and arrived in Philadel- 
phia on Sunday morning about nine o’clock, havin 
been nearly fourteen hours on the way. On sear 
the boat, a meeting of passengers was held, at 
which the Hon. Daniel Webster presided. Reso- 
lutions were passed condoling with those injured, 
and the friends of the deceased, and censuring 


management the dreadful accident had been occa- 
sioned. 
Great Froop anp Tornapo In Arkansas.—We 
learn from the Southern papers that a tornado and 
reat flood occurred in Arkansas on the 22d ult. 
e tornado extended over that part of the country 
from the Pine Bluffs to the pet cate t, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and seventy-five miles. 
Houses, fences, trees, and every thing in its course 
were prostrated ; all which, with the ravages of the 
flood, present one vast scene of havoc. It could not 
be ascertained whether there was any loss of life 
or not; but the probability is that several persons 
must have perished. Groups of people and cattle 
were seen about on the higher points of land, but no 
communication could be had withthem. The river 
was frightfully high, being within a few inches of 
the great rise of 1833. Destruction is along the 
whole course; plantations and fields are under 
water, and of course the cropsare all ruined. There 
were only one or two places where boats could 
land. As low down as the town of Van Buren the 


an overflow, persons were moving their goods, &c., 
to places of security. The banks and trees were 
continually falling into the rapid current. At the 
last accounts the river was falling. 

The Memphis Eagle of the 25th ult. has re- 
ceived a letter from Judge Tollason, of Helena, 
Ark., which says that place isin ruins. A number 
of houses, including the new Methodist Church, 
the “ Journal” office, and several dwelling houses, 
were torn to atoms, while there is not a chiraney 
= the place left standing. Nota single life was 
ost. 3 

It also appears by the Western papers that the 
water was rising in the Upper Mississippi. At 
Galena and Dubuque, and for one hundred and fifty 
miles below, nearly the entire bottoms are inun- 
dated from bluff to bluff, and a great number of the 
inhabitants, on both sides, have been compelled to 
desert their homes and remove to higher and safer 

itions. Wood, fences, houses, stock, &c., have 
een swept off, and property to a considerable 
amount destroyed. At Galena, on the 22d, the 
river was receding a little, and it was thought had 
reached its greatest height. 


Mormons.—One hundred and fifty Mormons,from | 
England, arrived here yesterday on the steamer 
Congress. This makes about three hundred that 
have passed here within the last ten days, on their 
way to Nauvoo, the Mormhn Paradise. Pooor de- 
luded beings !—they will find it any thing buta 
paradise when they arrive there.—St. Louis Re- 
publican. | 


Waters Caprurep anD Crew MassacrEeD.— 
Extract from a letter received from Captain Cath- 
cart, of the ship Lydia, of Nantucket dated Septem- 
ber 4, 1843:—The 15th of last March, I anchored 
at Strong’s Island, lat. 5 12, N. lon. 16220, E. It 
is about fifteen miles long, and contains, I should 
judge, 2000 inhabitants; the bark Pearl, of Sippi- 
can, had anchored two days previous to my arrival ; 
the ship Pacific, of St. Johns, had been here and 
left, had returned again while I was there. After 
he was gone out, two of the natives whom Captain 
Rounds had taken with him from this Island, intorm- 
ed him that a whale ship, having considerable oil 
on board, had been taken by the natives, all hands 
killed and the ship burned. Captain Rounds put 
direct back to inform other ships, if there might 
be any there, of what had taken place, and at 
the same time he thought to get some oil. 


New York Pustic Scnoots.—The Board of Su- 
pervisors of New York city, met on Friday evening, 
and appropriated for New Public Schools, to be 
established under the school Jaw of last year:— 


Fourteenth Ward New School House, $8,940 
Primary School, 1,750 

Thirteenth Ward—Ground for a new 
New School in City Hall Place, - 9,600 
Completing School Housein llth Ward, 2,542 
$28,082 


Deatu In THe Mines.—On Wednesday last, a 
miner named Thomas Brown, residing at Beaver 
Meadow, in the employ of the Beaver Meadow Ca- 
nal Co., was killed instantly, while passing down 
the slope of one of the mines, by two loaded coa 
cars, which broke from the chain when near the top 
of the slope, and descending with fearful rapidity, 
struck him as he was walking down the slope, and 
mangled his body in a most shocking manner.— 
Brown was an Englishman by birth, and formerly 
resided in Pottsville, Pa. 


AwrFuL Occurrence.—We learn, says the Bucks 
county Intelligencer, that a man named Daniel Kel- 
ly, residing in Buckingham, came to his death on 
Friday, under the following circumstances :—He 
was engaged in quarrying limestone, near Bush- 
ington, on Thursday, and having made a blast 
which splita large rock, wasin the act of pouring 
powder into a fissure in the rock, when a portion of 
the wadding containing fire ignited the powder, 
which communicated the flame toa keg partly fil- 
led, near him, causing a tremendous explosion and 
completely enveloping him in flames. Another 
keg of powder a few yardsdistant was also ignited, 
and immediately exploded. ‘The poor man was so 
dreadfu!ly burned, that he lingered about twenty- 
four hours, and then expired. 

Caution.—The New York Sun cautions the pub- 
lic against the notes of a worthless concern, called 
the Farmers’ and Millers’ Bank of Maryland. 


Temperance Amone New York Seamen.—The 
* Home for Seamen,” Jocated in Franklin square, at 
320 Pearl street New York, was in operation one 
year yesterday, and the following are the resulis: 
— Whole number or sailors received, one thousand 
three hundred and thirteen; signed the pledge at 
the Home, six hundred and seventy; signed pre- 
viously, three hundred and forty; balance who 
drink a little and sometimes a little too much, two 
hundred and ninety-nine. | 

Tue First Texans.—The first emigrants from 
this country to Texas, embarked at New Orleans, 
on board the schooners“ Lively,’ and ** Only Son,” 
in 1821. Texas was then less known than Oregon 
is now. Many of them still survive. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Hibernia arrived at Boston in sixteen days 
from Liverpool, brings London and Liverpool dates 
to the 18th of April. 2 

The Cotton Market was dull, and the advices 


by the Caledonia, from New York, which arrived |_ 


out on the 15th April, had still further depressed 
it. An abatement of 1-8d. to 1-4d. had been ac- 
ceded to, and sales were still small. On the 18th, 
however, the market slightly recovered its tone. 

O’Connell’s friends were making exertions to 
procure a new trial—as is stated, with some doubt- 
ful prospect of success. He had not been sen- 
tenced. 

Political circles were occupied with the Annex- 
ation of ‘['exas question—the preliminary news in 
regard to which had just reached them from this 
country: 

Ireland continued in a very excited state. 

Parliament met after Easter Holidays on Mon- 
day, 15th of April, but the proceedings are not of 
sufficiently absorbing interest on this side to occu- 
py our attention. ‘The remainder of the session 
was expected to be still less ititeresting, and an 
early adjournment. was confidently looked for. _ 

Lord Abinger, chief baron of the Exchequer, died 
on the 14th of April, having been attacked with 
apoplexy while holding circuit. As Mr. Scarlett 
he acquired a high legal reputation; was appointed 
Attorney General in 1827, and chief baron of the 
Exchequer in 1834. He is succeeded on the bench 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, late Attorney General, 
and Sir Wm. Follett, late Solicitor General, takes 
the office vacated by Sir Frederick. Mr. Thesiger 
is appointed Solicitor General. 

An anti-war seal, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, has been issued:—“ The Affghanistan war 
cost fifteen millions sterling, and fifteen thousand 
lives, and produced a harvest of—two old gates!” 

Cotton spinning is increasing rapidly in Russia, 
and it is calculated that in the course of the pre- 
sent spring there will not be fewer than 500,000 
spindles at work in St. Petersburg. 

al Dinner at Cork.—The grand banquet to 


took place on Monday the 7th ult. Upwards of 
eight hundred persons were present, and Mr. 


‘mever to cease prosecuting the demand for 


The speech of Mr. O'Connell was the principal 
event of the evening, from its containing a va 
riety of allusions to the sentence expected to be 
u him. Adverting to the duty of the 
people of Ireland under these circumstances, he 
called upon them in very energetic arg 

e- 


peal, and in so doing, to be peaceable and order 
ly, for without temperate conduct, it would never 


to falling into the fangs of the Attorney General. 
Repeat Association.—'! he Repeal Association hel 
a meeting in Dublin on the 12th olt., when a lette 
was read from Dr. McHale, Archbishop of Tuam, 
addressed to Mr. O'Connell; expressive of the ad- 
miration which the writer entertained for the learn- 
ed gentleman, and for his present posi- 
tion. Accompanying the letter was £115, contri- 
buted by the writer and his clergy. 

The weekly meeting of the Repeal Association 
was held at Conciliation Hall, on the 16th ult. The 
receipt of various large sums of money was an- 
nounced. Amongst which was £100 from the 
state of Virginia; and £100 from New York, sub- 
scribed at a meeting on the 27th March. 

The American Press and the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
The following letter, from the pen of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, has made its appearance in the Mor- 
ning Chronicle: 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle :—Sir 
—The Loco-Foco papers in America are, I observe, 
full of abuse of Mr. Everett, their Miniater, for 
spending a month with me at Christmas in Som- 
ersetshire. That month was neither lunar nor 
calendar, but consisted of forty-eight hours—a few 
minutes more or less. 

I never heard a wiser or more judicious defence} 
than he made to me and others, of the American 
insol vency—not denying the injustice of it, speak- 
ing of it, on the contrary, with the deepest feeling, 
but urging with great argumentative eloquence} 
every topic that could be pleaded in extenuation. 


dying request, but the last he should make = 


to make universally in this country; we thought 
him (a character which the English always re- 
ceive with affectionate regard) an amiable Ameri- 
can Republican, plain without rudeness, and ac- 
complished without ostentation. “If I had known 
that gentleman five years ago,” said one of my 
uests, “| should have been deep in the American 
unds; and as it is, I think at times that I see 
— to twenty shillings in the pound in his 

ce.” 
However this may be, I am sure we owe to the 
Americans a debt of gratitude for sending to us 
such an excellent specimen of their productions. 
In Diplomacy, a far more important. object than 
falsehood is to keep two nations in friendship. In 
this point, no nation has ever been better served 
than America has been served by Mr. Edward 
Everett. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

April 17, Sypney SMITH. 


Feance.—From France, our advices are not very 
important, The principal topic of discussion in the 
Paris journals was still the recall of Admiral Du- 
petit ‘l‘houars, in consequence of his doings at Ta- 
hiti. The subject has been infused with new life 
by the publication of the admiral’s official report. 
He gives a brief history of doings at the islands by 
British missionaries and British naval officers, from 
as far back as the time of Mr. Canning’s premier- 
ship, making it out that their conduct and policy 
had always been in every way unfriendly and pre- 
judicial) to the interests of France; and insists that 
Mr. Pritchard, (the English missionary consul) and 
Captain Nicholas were the Queen’s advisers and 
instigators in the affair of the flag, which he af.- 
firms was a plain demonstration of hostility against 
Frastce, &c. 

A private letter announces the final arrange- 
ment of the Tahiti affair. The French Govern- 
ment has superseded the Consul of France at Ta- 
hiti, (M. Moernhaut,) who was to quit the Island 
immediately after the departure of Mr. Pritchard. 


Sparn.— Queen Christina seems to have regainéd 
more than her former popularity, and indications 
are not wanting that Espartero is to be recalled and 
reinstated. The echoes of the late insurrection 
had all died away, and everything was quiet. 

Our accounts from Madrid of the 18th inst., men- 
tion the occurrence of a frightful catastrophe at Fe- 
lantrix, inthe Balearic Islands. On th2 31st inst., 
a large crowd of people having assembled to hear a 
sermon in the old cemetery of the village, the wall 
which separated the church-yard from the Calle 
Mayor, suddenly fell down, and buried under its 
ruins upwards of J0Q0 persons. The Alcade and 
six members of the Ayuntamiento and the preach- 
er were among the victims. The Corresponsal 
estimated at 600 the sufferers by the accident; 
414 of whom were said to have been killed, end 
161 wounded. 


Turxey.—The protestations of France and Eng- 
land against putting men to death for apostatiz- 
ing—that is, renouncing Mahommedism and adopt- 
ing the Christian faith—have been effectual with 
the Turkish Government. The answer of the 
Turkish Government to the demand that no such 
executions should hereafter take place, was long 
delayed, and when given was evasive and un- 
satisfactory. The British and French Ambassa- 
dors demanded an audience of the Sultan, to re- 
monstrate and threaten, and finally an unequivo- 


that death should not be inflicted in such cases. 
We have a long letter from our correspondent at 
Constantinople, giving a full end interesting ac- 
count of the negociations on this subject, and the 
intrigues that were mingled with them. 

A dreadful outrage had been committed eh 
body of Albanians on a Bulgarian village near Us. 
kiup. The whole populat:on were either put to 
death or forced to profess Mahommedism; the wo- 
men were shamefully abused and maltreated. 

From the Nestorian country the accounts were, 
that the scattered Nestorians were returning to 
their homes. Those who were held as captives 
by the Kurds had been released. The Pasha of 
Mosul, the instigator of the attacks upon them, is 
dead. His successor is said to be a mild-tempered 
and excellent man, and will benefit and favour the 


Nestorians. 
FROM HAYTI. | 

The schooner Robert Treat, which arrived at 
New York on Friday evening, brings later advices 
from St. Domingo. According to report, there 
had been two engagements between the President’s 
troops and the insurgents, a short distance in the 
interior, in which the former sustained a loss of six 
hundred men, chiefly while attempting to get pos- 
session of a Fort. A truce of twenty-four hours 
was agreed on, in order to give opportunity to bury 
the dead; after which the President’s party re- 
treated. The Spanish part of the island, having de- 
clared itself independent, has organized a regular 
government, at the head of which is Z. M. Serra, 
and had up to ‘the middle of April, resisted the 
troops of Riviere, with every prospect of ultimate 
success. Busivess was dull, and the market over- 
stocked with American produce. The inhabitants 
being constantly under arms, there was no mahog- 
any coming in. Great numbers of the people had 
lett, and othere were leaving daily, for the neigh- 
bouring Islands.—Jour. of Com. 


MARRIED 


At Washington, North Carolina. at the residence of Capt. 
Joseph Blount, by the Rev. bk. C. Bittinger, Junius C. Ros- 
Bins, Esq, to Miss Susan E. Smirnwick, both of Wash- 
ington, | 

At Washington, North Carolina, at the residence of Gen- 
eral W. A. Blount, Lawrence O’B. Beancu Flor- 
ida, to Miss Nancy I, only daughter of General BLounr. 

On Tuesday morning the 7th inst, by the Rev. Robert D. 
Morris, Mr Joun S. Kertu, of Upper Makefield, to Miss 
IsaBeLLa M., eldest daughter of James M. ‘Torsert, Esq., 
of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


DIED 
At his late residence, Galway, New York, on Thursday 
the 2d of May, Tuomas Carter, aged 68 years, father of 
Robert Carter, Bookseller, of the city of New York. 


EW TEMPERANCE BOOK:—Just published by the 

American Sunday-school Union. a new Temperance 
Book, entitled My Native Village; or, Recollections of 
‘Twenty-five Years Ago. 140 pages. Written for the Socie- 
ty, cad illustrated with six Jithographic engravings, from 
original designs. | 

Also, The Two Cousins; with a fine frontispiece. 80 pp. 
24mo. A beautiful rae: of the duty of self-consecra- 
tion to the service of God. 2 

DEPOSITORY, 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

may 11 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED —A young 
Ss man who is a regular graduate of a College in high 
repute, and who can furnish the best of testimonials as to 
scholarship and purity of moral and religious character, de- 
sires a situation as Teacher in an Academy, School, or pri- 
vate Family, in one of the Middle or Southern States. Com- 
munications addressed (post paid) to Teacher, at the Office 
of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia, will receive immediate 
attention. may 11—It* 


of the Office of the Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 


Church. With an Appendix; 


D. D., Professor in the Fyre, gy Seminary at Princeton. 
Recently published for sale, price forty cents, 
WM. MARTIEN, | 


elphja. 


be carried. These two points he called not his} aby 


He made upon us the same impression he appears}: 


. Durham $20. Oxford $20. 


cal reply was given to the demand, promising| 


itéer ELDER.—The Warrant, Nature, and Duties). 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller,| 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Dr. Miller's late work on the Office of Ruling Elder, and 
Mr Boardman's work on the A ical Suecession, can be 
Joba Bac, cng ote Bos of Bead 
ack, charge 
PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
_ "Phere will be service ‘To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 12th 
instant, in the Penn Square Presbyterian church, Broad 
ve Chestnut street, i’hiladelphia. Service commences 
ata quarier befure eight o'clock. 
NORTH CHURCH. 
North Presbyterian church, Sixth street, 
Green, Philadelphia, will, with dizine 


for public worship ‘To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 12th inst. 
Services to commence at a quarter before eign o'clock .-- 
Subject—The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain, 
PRESB 


IAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
The Treasurer ocknowlecars 9 receipt of the following 


W. H. Dillingham, 10th church, Philad. $5. Colonel J. 
Agnew $25, less «discount 31 cents. L. P. W. Batch, Fred. 
encktown, Md. $5. Rev. Natham Harned $10. Firat ch. 
New York, add’!. $31. A Friend through Kev. D. Welis, 
New York $1060. R. Rogers $98.50. ‘I reasurer, 3d insta). 
on his own subscription $100. Ist church, Albany, per P. 
Boyd $24.75. Estate of Rev. J, C. Sharon, per James Clark 
$20. Elder, Pax'on cong. Pa. $10, add'l. A Friend 
to the Board through the ‘freasurer, Sth inst. $20. 

A. W. Treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 

The services of the Twentieth anniv of the Ame- 
rican Sunday-chool Union, wil] be held at the Church on 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, on Tuesday afternoon, 
21st inst. at fuuro’clock. The sermon will be ched by 
the Rev. Wm. R. Williams, D. D., of New York, in the 
Spruce street Baptist church, between Fourth and Fifth 
streets,on Monday evening, 20th inst. Services commence 

at eight o'clock, 


CORPORATION FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRESSED 
MINISTERS. 


Notice, agreeably to charter, is hereby given to 
members of The Corporation for the of poor 
distressed Presbyterian ministers, and the poor and distress- 
ed widows and children of Presbytenan ministers,” that a 
meeting of said Corporation isto take place on the 17th 
day of May next, in the Sixth Presbyterian church of Phii- 
adelphia, at five o'clock, P. M., for the transaction of all bu- 
siness, that may then claim the notice of the Board. 


ASHBEL GREEN, Secrefary. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during the month of 
April, 1844. 

[st church Freehold, N. J. $22.70. Village church do. $29. 
Legacy of Dr. English, deceased, do. thruugh Rev. D. V. 
MeLean and Dr, Polhemus, Executors, a balance $145.38, 
Church at Pennington, N. J. a donation $12. Blackwood- 
town, N. J. Monthly Concert collection, by Mr. Livermore 
$3. Church of Salem, N. J. $15. Church of Allentown, 
N. Jersey by Rev. H. Perkins $15. Church of Pleasant 
Grove, New Jersey, per Rev. J. M. Olmstead $3. Chure 
at Nottingham Square, New Jersey, Rev. George Ely 
$2.50. Dutch Neck, the same $2.50. Elizabethtown 
Presbytery, by Rev. C. K, Imbrie, ‘l'reasurer, New Provi- 
dence church $7.50, Liberty Corner $4.50. Perth Am 
$25. Ist church Patterson, N. Jersey, per Rev. D, Wel 
$56. 10th church, Philad. add'l. W. Winder 85. A member 
$1.50. AFriend $10. A Lady $5. W.'L. Mactier $5. M. 
Johnson $75—$10).50. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Philad. $10. 
Church at Warren, Pa. by Rev. T. Hoge $3. Church at 
Doylestown, per Rev. S. M. Andrews $11. Mr, R. R. Elder of 
Paxton charch, Pa. $10. Silver Spring church, Pa. by Rev. 
George Morris $50. Summit Hill church Pa. by Mr. Har- 
ned $10. Forks of Brandywine, Pa. $33.50, Rev. Dr. 
Grier. Ist church, Baltimore, Md. of which for a parti- 
cular student, $554.58. 4th church, Baltimore $15. Second 
church, Washington, D.C. $3. Monokin church, D.C. 
Wycomico church, D. C. $1.50. Through E. Green, Faq. 
Treasurer Newton Presbytery, Easton $100. Belvidere $100. 
Hackettstown $38.82. Green- 
wich $50. Musconetong Valiey $20—$348 82, Through 
Rev. R. W. Duniap, add'l. $100. Through Kev. J. 8. Woods 
Lewistown, Pa. $6250. Amountreported by ‘Thomas Hen- 
derson, Ksq. Treasurer of the Executive Committee at 
Natchez, Miss. $1138.14. Amount paid by the Education 
Committee of Synod of South Carolina and Georgia during 
the last year $2495.84. Amount paid by local societies in 
the same bounds $725. Through Rev. J.C. Young, DD. 
Danville, Ky. for special $126.25. Total 
$6223-50. J. B. Mircuety, Treasurer. 


The Board also acknowledge the following sums in the 
hands of Rev. W. D. Snodgrass, D. D., Troy, New York— 
2d church ‘Troy $47.24. Cambridge $10. 3d church, Alba- 
ny $13—$70.24. 

Also in the handsof Rev. J.S,. Woods, Lewistown, Pa. 
East Kishacogquillas $4.25. Waynesburg $52. Newton Ha- 
milton $31. Frankstown $30. Ladies of do. $21.40. Mil- 
 lerstown $6.08. East Kishacoquillas $1.53—$146.26. 

M. B. Horr, Cor. Secretary 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The following sums have been received for the Special 
Fund of the Princeton the 
10th church Philad. $150. Church at Wiikesbarre, Pa. 
$20.50. Ist church at Albany, New York $150. Church 
at Jamaica, Long Island $41. Central church at Philad. 
$150. 2d church at do. $150. 2d church at Albany, New 
York $150. 3d church at Baltimege. Md. $81.75. Total 
$893.25. M. Newxirx, Treasurer. 


FYOARDMAN ON THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCES- 
SION.—Just published and forsale by Wm. 8. Martien, 
Philadelphia ; Robert Carter, New York; Crocker & Brew- 
ster, Boston ; and ‘Thomas Carter, Pittsburgh; in 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price one dollar. 
Tue PrevaticaL DocTRINE OF THE APoOsTOLICAL Suc 
CESSION ExaMINeED.—WITH A DELINEATION OF THE HicH 
Cuaurcu System. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, or of 
the Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 


Extract from the Preface 

The following extract from the Preface, describes the cha- 
racter of the work. 

‘- | have felt the want, and the inquiries put to me asa pas- 
tor, have convinced me that it was felt by others, of a work 
comprising within a single portable volume, a concise discussion 
of the leading points at issue between High-Churchmen and 
ourselves, and adapted tothe present stage of thé controversy. 
I cannot flatter myself that I have succeeded in producing 
the work that is needed to fillthis hiatus. But flooded as the 
country «s with High-Church pubiications, of all grades and 
dimensions, I trust the present volume may answer a use- 
ful pu for the time, until some one more competent, 
and with more leisure, shall furnish a work better adapted 
to meet the existing deficiency. —__ 

“ As to the plan of this work, it will be seen by a glance 
at the table of contents, that it comprises two parts, the 
first of which treats of “ ‘The Apostolical Succession ;” and 
the second, of “The Characteristics and Tendencies of the 
High-Church System.” I set out with the intention of dis- — 
cussing the former of these topics only; but I found it im- . 
practicable to do justice to that subject, without sketching 
the other features of the system to which it belongs. They 
‘mutually illustrate each other, 

“T have aimed throughout, not at novelty, but utility. My 
book is for the people. Familiar as the scriptural argument 
against Prelacy is to the learned, there are many intelligent 
laymen who have neglected to make themselve t 
with it.” | 

Contents.—High-Church Pretensior:s—Statement of the 
Question—The Argument from Scripture—The Historical 
Argument—The Succession tested by facts—The ‘True 
‘uccession—Characteristics and Tendencies of the High- 
Chureh System: The Rule of Faith—The Church put in 
Christ’s place—The System at variance with the general 
tone of the New Testament—Tendency of the System to 
aggrandize the Prelatical clergy; and to substitute a ritual 
religion for true Christianity—Intolerance of the System— 
The Schismatical tendency of the System—Aspect of tho 
System towsrds inquiring Sinners—Conclusion, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ) 

From the Christian Intelligencer —We class this volume 
with the ablest treatises that have been written on the sub- 
ject. Itsupplies a deficiency which has rot been fully met 
by some of the valuable works that have preceded it. The 
volume contains about 350 pages. The various points em- 
braced are, “ The High Church Pretensions,” “ Statement 
the Question,” “The Argument from Scripture,” and “ 
Historical Argument.” On this subject he observes, that 
the whole history of the Papal See is a history of immoral- 
ity, which alone cuts off the validity of the succession.— 
Here he quotes Calvin’s portraiture of the Romish clergy of 
his time, which we would copy with pleasure, but our limits 
will not allow us. After the historic argument, the author 
brings the succession to the “ test of facts ;” states his views 
of the “true succession ;” mentions “the characteristics ant 
| tendencies of the High Church system ;’” that “the Church is 
put in Christ's place ;’ that the is at variance with 
the general tone of the New Testament—tending to ag- 

randize the prelatical clergy, and to substitute a ritual re- 
feign for true Christianity. He also speaks of the intoler- 
ance of the system—of its schismatical tendency; and, in 
conclusion. of its aspect towards inquiring sinners, 

From the New York Tribune—The author takes up the 
wea of spiritual warfare in right earnest, and enters 
into the contest with an evident sincerity and determination 
of purpose. 

om the New World —What wi 
this! Will they proceed forthwith to direct he thunders 
of their little Vatican against Mr. Boardman, pronouncing 
sentence of excommunication, in the good old way, * with 
bell, book, and candies?” or will they rather determine that 
“ prudence is the better part of valour,” and consent to keep 
quiet under the extinguisher which has been put upon 
themselves and their pretensions? It would really be inte- 
resting, we believe, as a matter of curious observation, to 
have the morbid anatomy of their feelings laid before us, 
just after they have perused this scorching duodecimo; not 
that we wont by any means rejoice with unchristian ex- 
ultation over their chagrin, but because it might be uc- 
tive to witness the natural of light upon eyes that 
“loved darkness.” 


VERY SPLENDID BOOK.—The Presbyterian Board 
A of Publication have published The % rim’s Pro- 
gress by John Bunyan, most carefully collated with the 
eliton containing the author's last inons correc- 
tions, with ex ory notes by Thomas Scott, D.D.; and a 
life of the Aathor, by Josiah Conder, Esq., embellished with 
twenty-five very splendid engravings, | vol. royal Svo. 
boned ie extra Turkey morocco—price $4. 
~ «The most elegant edition of the Pilgrim's Progress which 
we have ever seen, has just been published by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, It is embell with twen- 
ty-five engravings, finished in the highest style of the art, 
and the letter press, paper, and binding, &c., are superior to 
an thing which has been laid on our table this season.”"— 
‘New ork Observer. 

Come r of George and Seventh street, Philadelpbis. 
may 


“may ll 


Smith O’Brien, M. P., from Limerick, presided. 


| Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philad 


EMOVAL—Praxins & Purves, and Pub- 
lishers, have removed from No. 134 Chestant street to 
No. 10 South Fifth street, between Market and — 
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"Phe point to this communication ‘wil! 

roted “being nearly allied to the subject of 
tae as biel as possible. Ifthe un- 
churching dogma-be-et-warawith-the principles of 
Chrigtina chery lite more need be to estab 
list OF schism against those who main- 


By.sebiem we understand, not every diversity of 
sentiment, nor every ion. and difference of 
organization, founded” stich diversity, but 
such division among those who are substantially 
agreed .in great-trnths,.es makes their substantial 
agreegient null: by magnifying and maintaining: 
their’ minor differences, in a hostile and intolerant 
spirit. “We look for schism more in the heart than 
in the head, and there find its origin in pride, am- 
bition, -self-interest, and.in the absence or imper- 
fection of the kindly graces of the Christian sys- 
tem. “This spirit’has beéh'in all ages the curse of 


Hane “phat ita most blighting effects are vis- 
- Bat I do-not mean te:discurs the general ques. 


tion, Wesee the: Christian church divided: For 
thes divisions.we-aré bound.to believe that the 
Church, not the truth, is responsible. That .respon- 
sibility ism dreadful one, and we.do not hesitate to 
say that every: man should honestly examine how 
far he shares in this résponsibility, and contribute, 
_by every practicable . means, to. remove this grea 
stumbling-block out of the way of the world. For 
certaig itis that the one-ness of Christians ie an 


to thet grand consutnma | 


tion, “that all. men. may know that thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them es thou hast loved me.” 
Without, however, attempting.1o decide in: this 
‘place all -that. may. ‘be consistently done toward 
such result, may we not set. it down as certain 
that the.work. is not-forwarded but obstructed by 
those who ‘insist upon terms of Christian commu- 
nion which are net pry set forth, as such, in the 
‘word of God? ‘Let it be admitted that the difii- 
culties in the way of establishing a perfect unity 
of doctrinal truth reat, and moreover 
-that a similar perfect unity of order is ‘an equally 
remote ‘desideratam still’we may “ask whether 
there is. mot some common ground upon which 
Christians may stand, and where they may more 
or less cordially recognize in each other the com- 
mon lineaments of the Christian faith. If diversi- 
ties of judgment upon some points are inevitable— 
_ whatever 
held as to destroy all Christian communion ! 

In the case which gives rise to. the present dis- 
cussion, we conceive that the responsibility of fo- 
menting schism in the Church of Christ depends 
‘upon the simple question whether the word of God 


‘makes ‘an agreement in the order of the Gospel, 
essential to. the unity of the Church, in the same 
sense as an ment in the faith of. the Gospel. 
In other -words, ig any one outward form of the 


Christian Church as necessary to its vitality, as the 
great spiritual principles which constitute the doc- 
trinal.code- of the Gospel, so that if the former be 
in any particular altered, the .latter become ipso 
factoegtinw 
-_ "These questions must be answered affirmatively 
y. our opponents of ihe exclusive sect, or the. con- 
sequence follows, that in making their own exter- 
nal order not merely a matter in which they may 
lawfully entertain decided preferences, but essen- 
lial to Christian communion, they are guilty of the 
sin of schismatical separation from the other por- 
tions of the Christian church. If a man is to be 


virtually cast out froin’the visible Church of Christ} 


as soon for rejecting the epostolical succession in 
three orders, as for rejecting the Divine character 
of Jesus Christ, it must be because the former er- 
ror is as fatal asthe latter. Aecording}y, the un- 
flinching and consistent worshippers of church 
order openly assume the monstrous: position that 
us the.** order” as well as the ‘ faith’’ of the Gospel 
is “ equally the revelation of Almighty God to the 
world, they are alike fundamental to the hope, lim- 


‘ited on the observance of them, as Divine appoint-} 


ments. Norcan I conceive upon what principle of 
justice or fair reasoning a corrupt and erroneous 
view, as to the order of the Gospel, is less an of- 
“fence against God, than a corrupt and erroneous 
‘view of the faith of the Gospel.” We have quoted 
the very words of Dr. Ravenscroft, the Prelate of 
North Carolina, who-goes on to illustrate his posi- 
tion by affirming a denial of prelacy to be as inex- 
-cusable as a denial of the Divinity of the Redeem- 
er of men. 
Now while we admit that this is the only con- 
‘sistent ground for exclusiveness, we say at once 
that it is altogether idle to debate any question 
whatever with a man who can make such an asser- 
tion as this; for, upon whatever principle we may 
~account for it, that any one pretending to ordinary 
powers of discrimination should fail to acknow- 
ledge the radical difference between faith and or- 
der, it certainly makes ar 
We mast leave it, therefore, to the common dis- 


cernment of mankind to decide whether a belief|. 


in the Divinity and atonement of the Redeemer 
does hold the same or a similar place in the arti- 
cles of the Christian faith, as a belief in the Apos- 
tolical succession of Prelates. For our own part, 
even admitting the Jatter to be true, we should as 
little think of putting it upon a par with the for- 


mer, as we should of affirming that the colour of a| 


man, or his want of a limb or any other such pe- 
-culiarity was-as destructive of his claims to be a 
man, as his want of brains, or heart.. And so every 
-one must decide, who has not an end to gain. So 
the vast majority, even of prelatists, who are not 
‘quite so much interested in this glorification of the 
clergy, will decide; and such will at once acknow- 
ledge the perfect justice of the charge we bring 
against the unchurching dogma, that it creates a 
schismatical condition not only of Christian com- 
munion, but of salvation. We do not pretend to 
conceal our emotions of abhorrence toward such a 
doctrine. If the Son of God, as the maker of the 
house, be no greater than the house, then indeed 
High-church dogmatism may be excused for insist- 
ing upoh our paying an equal reverence to both. 
But when the. whole tenor of the Gospel, and its 
obvious, spirit, denounce any comparison between 
‘the shadow and the substance, the letter and the 
spirit, we areat a loss to characterize, in terms of 
sufficient strength, the degrading and perilous con- 
sequences of this High-church position. 
"; there indeed no difference between questions 
of faith and order? Does the. word of God lay an 
equal stress upon both! Are the. latter as distinct- 
ly revealed as the former! Nay, must we believe 
that matters of order are even more distinctly re- 
vealed than matters of faith, so that men are jus- 
tified in selecting them as the principal tests of 


Christian communion? This we affirm is done, in 


gard to the of an uninterrupted succes-} 


vals of certain grades and powers in 
7. of the Church! Can any reasonable 
man do’any thieg else than wonder that terms of 
_communion gre set up, the most stringent of which 
_38, as_ it evidently is in the case before’ us, a belief 
that a prelatical constitution is indispensable to the 
existence of the Church of Christ ? 
‘But’ Tt have said it is vain to argue such a point. 
“T cannot, however, withhold an appeal to the good 
_sense and consciences of men, against the schisma- 
tical character of the 
such @ term of communion. «And I lay the appeal, 
“hot so'much before those who have accustomed 
themselves to an evil odour-until their sense of its 
offensiveness has ..blunted,.as before the 
calm: and unbiassed of all evangelic Christians. In 
_doing this leave to refer to last commu- 
nication, in which’ I gave the reasons why the un- 
churehing dogma was.a sin against Christian cha- 
rity. The eum of these reasons this—that the 
question of the polity of the Church is a question 
of form, ‘That it-is so, is evident from Scripture. 
and from the natute of the case. And as an irre- 
fragable proof that it is not considered by the Head 
of the Church as essential tocommunien with Him, 
_ companied the truths e Gospel, irréspective of 
the divergities of form... 
Now there is no averting the force of this prac- 
tical. argument, unless by denying entirely the 
Christian character and uséfulness of the. several 
churches of Christ in which the cardinal doctrines 
of ‘the are taught with more or less distinct- 
“néss.* ‘Will m to. do this? He 
‘dare not. © And ‘if he dare not, we put it to his con-| 


Vachismatically .rejecting: from the body of Christ, 


be 
my 


they are striving—but:in vain—to cutoff from 


-sense and, right feelings of mankind; it is so ma- 


society but it isonly when brought into the Chiis-| - 


- 


-gious matters, much in the same way as our fash- 
ion-worshippers, who admire exclusiyeness for 


‘their origin—must they also be so|. 


-es of the Church beside. 


_of Christians, when that body assumes to be the 


unity of * the Church.” They are in unmeasured 


ment a hopeless matter.| 


“task, with what justice we do not undertake to say, 
-and a storm has been raised, the extent of which 


| vience to secular principles and views. 


a which. insists upon} 


’ when he derides other Christian denominations as 


‘mony of Mr. Newman (the real father of Oxford- 


Again, “In the English Church, by itself, may be 


science how he can adopt a course of argument so/ 


TH 


EAN, 


‘pignally rebuked .by the actual history of Christ's 
@ispensations .to the, Church—and persevere in 


members who pene by theif vitality that they are 
drawing their life from the Head, We make this 
appeal in sober earnest.. But we make it far more 
forthe sake of those who are.so fearlessly wielding 
the proning-knife, than for the sake of the branch- 


the true vine. The attempt is impotent so far as 
‘the latter are concerned; but we, greatly mistake 
if it do not ultimately prove disastrous to those who 
make it... It is so direetly opposed to the common 


nifestly inconsistent when made bya body of Chris- 
tiang who have in their own camp all the elements 
of strife in active commotion; and above all, it is so 
obviously condemned -both by the letter of God's 
word, and by the actual.dispensation of his Spirit 
—that it must necessarily injure all who under-| 
take tocarry out jts proscriptions, ig 

bam well aware, indeed, that exclusive claims 
of any sort, especially if advariced in a tone of con- 
fidence, are not without their effect on certain 
classes of minds.. There are some persons—near 
‘akin to those’ who believe every thing which they 
see in print—who are ignorant enough to suppose} 
that confident assertion. is an evidence of truth, 
aud these -are ready to become proselytes to the 
first religious or political empiric whom they may 
chance to hear. And there‘ate others who, after 
being tossed upon the waves of doubt, are anxious 
to receive some system which comes with preten- 
sions to an. indefectible authority, and who gladly 
lie downto sleep upon the bosom of infallibility. 
And there is yet another-class who feel in reli- 


own sake, and consider it.a distinction to belong 
to a set around which a barrier has been raised to 
shut out the vulgar world. But I am loth to be- 
lieve that a policy of this sort is at the bottom of 
High-church exclusiveness. Persons belonging to 
_all-these-classes will be the more readily gained, 
the bolder the assumptions, but being . gained, will 
they add to the purity and efficiency of any Chris- 
tian denomination? The gain of such proselytes 


is a poor. equivalent for the kindly Christian chari-| 
ties which are sacrificed by such’ intolerant, irra-| 


tional, and, we must add, insulting excommunica- 
tions of vast numbers of the wisest and purest men 
who have lived and died in the service of our 

There is one department of the subject before us 
which cannot be passed by, although I would glad- 
ly omit any notice of it, for [ have no satisfaction in 
dwelling upon the history of human inconsistency. 
But as there is a valuable end to be gained, we con- 
sider it our duty to advert to the facts. It is, then, 
notorious, that the exclusive claims we have been 
discussing proceed from persons belonging to a de- 
nomination of Christians, which presents an exam- 
ple of real disunion in point of doctrine far greater 
than that which exists between all the other branch- 
That a great diversi- 
ty of'sentiment upon doctrinal truth has always 
existed among the members of this body will not 
be denied by any, for it has been often adduced 
by themselves as a proof of the comprehensive 
liberality of the denomination, that sentiments so 
diverse niay be held without destroying unity. 

It becomes, therefore, not only a right but a duty 
to refer to the wide divergencies and the couse- 
quent painful animosities which exist in any body 


unit, the pure, catholic, undivided nucleus around 
_which the whole of Protestant Christendom is in- 
vited, nay commanded, upon peril of salvation, to 
gather theinselves. The extent of the claim jus- 
tifies us in exposing the reasons which make it 
preposterous. All non-prelatical Churches are de- 
nounced as in a state of schism ; asat war with the 


terms derided as a mere bundle of sectaries, and 
disseiters, who have no prirciples in common.— 
And the relation they bear to “our Church” (which 
is. our” Church? the Papal or Protestant? seeing 
that each has the, Apostolical succession)—is thus 
set forth by my opponent in his concluding essay, 
in terms.at which we could smile, if we were not 
sad. “Though discord, error and ever varying 
creeds are around her, (‘ our Church’) with her the 
fundamental principles of the truth remain un 
changed; and when, in the conflict of opinions 
among those who have cast off her authority, ‘the 
faith’ becomes confused, uncertain, and well-nigh 
lost, with ber it shall be found again, perfect and 
entire, as ‘once delivered to the Saints.’”’ 

We can only say that, before this can happen, 
there must needs be a vast revolution in her inter- 
nal condition. The reader of history will know 


rent, but opposite to each other. And let it also be 
remembered that these opposite systems have not 
been held in quietness, but, as we might 
from the nature of the case, have generated the 
most violent controversies. We have been told by 
the Prelate of New York (I mean its Protestant 
Prelate) that in his ordinations he has exercised the 
utmost tolerance toward “ the catholic, the Calvin- 
istic, and the Arminian views of our standards,” 
though he frankly avows his own predilection for 
“catholic views.”” Ele has shown-how far his ca- 
tholicism” goes in the ordination of a candidate who 
did not “ fault’? the Church of Rome for a number 
of things which have been generally considered 
her peculiarities. For this he has been taken to 


w6é describe in his own language. Addressing his 
diocese, he says: 

“The necessity for addressing you at this time is 
connected with a very peculiar and unprecedented 
state of things in our church. Evil principles ap- 

ear to be strengthened in their league against us. 

nfidel, heretical, and. schismatical influences are 
powérfully at work. There is also enlisted in the 
same ranks the interference of the merely worldly, 
careless to what interest they may be joined, provi- 
ded worldly motives, principles,and agencies may be 
brought to bear upon its views and designs. And 
in unhappy illustration of the infection which re- 
maineth even in the regenerate, delusion hath so 
far come over members of the church that she hath 
within herself agencies tending tothe same result, 
much more worthy of those that are without. Hence 
have resulted consequences truly painful to the 
pious heart. Many of the most sacred principles 
and requirements of the Gospel have been subjec- 
ted to profane if not blasphemous treatment. Sub- 
jects essentially and solely connected with the 
Church of Curist—that Kingdom which is not of 
this world—have been degraded into entire subser- 
Unblush- 
ing efforts have been made to array the sheep of 
Curist’s flock against their pastors. The more 
faithful these, and the more influenced by holy in- 
dependence of popular errors and delusions, the 
more have they been held up to scorn and ridicule, 
the meanness of which is lost, ‘in the truly Chris- 
tian mind, in its painful sense of their wickedness} 
and impiety. Consequences most baneful to evan- 
gelical affections and morals have followed; the 
courtesies of society been violated ; Christian friend- 


ships sacrificed ; fraternal recognition denied ; and} 
the proprieties of relative station sadly overpassed.” 


By what blindness must the eyés of that man be 
emitten who-can, in the face of innumerable facts 
similar to these, venture to advance a claim the 
force of which rests upon an alleged unity of which 
these are the proofs? Has he no, fear of retort 


a mere chaos of discordant opinions? Why, we 
venture to affirm fearlessly; that in respect to all 
the cardinal truths of the Christian faith, no two of 
the evangelical: bodies diverge so far from each 
other, as those who are in the Protestant Episcopal! 
Church diverge from each other. Hear the testi- 


ism)—“In the English Church we shall hardly 
find ten or twenty neighbouring clergymen who 

gree together ; and that, not in the non-essentials; 
of religion, but as to what are its necessary and 
elementary doctrines ; or as to the fact whether 
there are any. necessary doctrines at all—any dis- 
tinct and definite faith required for salvation.” 


found differences as. great.as, those which e 
tt from Greece or Romé.” Now of what other de- 
nomination in this.land can this be said? Take 
any twenty or one hundred of the ministers of a 


* clusiveness” which keeps the door. 


| posed and corrected, had there been spiritual light 


‘bande. of Christians, and although they mey differ 


in of religion, venture to 
y that they will very generally 
“ elementary necessary doctrin And 


this, though they are “sectaries!"” with “ ever- 


abandon their discords, to quit their several or. 
enorentnien. where they enjoy great “ unity of the 
pirit, in the bond of peace,” and to place them- 
selyes under a roof which presents the most pain- 


ful form of schism, a family schism! A house di-| 


vided against itself is the last, we should think, to 
deride its neighbours, for their differences of opi- 
nion. 


. We do not mean to’ affirm that there is not far} 


too much of the sectarian spirit in all the various 
denominations of evangelical Christians. But we 
do affirm that we know of no sectarianism like that 
we have just described. Not only is each one of 
these denominations at this moment more internal. 
ly harmonious than the sect from the bosom o 
which these sneers at “ever varying creeds” are 
constantly coming, but their general feeling toward 
each other is far removed from the exasperated 
bigotry which denies their mutual Churchship. And 
we appeal to obvious facts to sustain our asser- 

When therefore we are invited to leave our own 
“homes and enter into ‘: the Church” for the sake of 
unily and-to avoid schism, we should, in the first 
place, be driven back by the hateful spectre of ‘ ex- 
And if we 
could. surmount our repugnance to this, we should 
be-further alarmed by the strife which meets our 
eyes, in the very penetralia of the temple ; a strife 
not ofaliens, but of brethren. = 

We have no pleasure in adverting to these things. 
Would to G 


there were a universal harmony 
among Christians, even in things indifferent. Nor 
do. we'claim exemption from possible discords in 


the several families of the Christian Church. Each || 


in its turn has been disgraced by them. But let 
this be remembered, that no one of them has set 
itself up as an example of perfect unity, and claim- 
ed upon this ground the fealty of all Christendom. 
Let.a candid Episcopalian, reviewing the present 
state of things, be heard making an appeal, which 
would be considered invidious did it come from us: 

“QOrhave we not, to a great extent, wrapped 
ourselves up in our dignity, and estranged ourselves 
from the great cause of human happiness and vir- 
tue? Have we not profanely boasted of ‘our 
Church, and our Episcopacy,' instead of ‘ glorying 
in nothing. save in the eross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ?’ Have not too many among us, once our 
most faithful watchmen on the walls of Zion, been 
‘corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ,’ 
by an unholy ambition for the mitre? 
looked upon the unhappy divisions and contentions 
in other evangelical denominations for some years 
past, instead of grieving over these things, and 
praying for our brethren, have we not taken occa. 
sion to depreciate them and glory over them in 
‘great swelling words of vanity’ about our unity 
and peace, when. we knew all the while that there 
were serious differences among ourselves—yea, 
differences so great as to amount to another gos- 
pel? And has not the present awful outbreak of 


Popery only brought to light those differences in| 


‘our ranks, which would long since have been ex- 


and life enough among us?” 

To conclude this communication. It is not our 
purpose to say how and when the vastly desirable 
union and communion of true Christians will be 
brought abont. But we are persuaded that the 
true “Irenicum” will be an increase in holy rev- 
erence for the vital principles cf “ repentance to- 
ward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Jn 
the mean time we desire it to be understood by the 
world, that the great body of Christians, and they 
‘not the least active and attached to their own mu- 
nicipal regulations, do make the distinction between 


‘the essence and the form; and consider the latter] 


as important only in its bearings upon the former. 
The generally received opinion upon this point is 
that Holy Scripture has left the subject of the de- 


tails of polity an open subject, furnishing only cer-| 


tain great principles, and leaving room for diversi- 
ty of judgment in the embodying and applying of 
those principles. This diversity of judgment is not 
without its evils, but those evils are felt the less 
when each confines itself to the work of proving 
its superiority, not by unchurching denunciation, 
but by the practical results of holy living. So long 
as they do this they can be at peace, precisely upon 
the same principles as neighbouring families can 
be at peace and recognize each other’s family rights 
with the utmost courtesy, although they live under 
different roofs. Brought beneath the same roof, it 
is more than likely—such is the infirmity of our 
nature—their differences of opinion in relation to 
the education of their children, and other points of 
family order, would lead to painful collisions.— 
Hence, all interests are the better promoted by a 
certain degree of separate action. 

Is this separate action an evidence of schism in 
the neighbourhood? Not at all. 
spectful courtesy, and love even, are quite compati- 
ble with peculiarities of practice; and he only is 
the schismatic who is not content with his own do- 
mestic regimen, but must insist upon its being 
adopted by all his neighbours upon pain of exclu- 
sion from his friendship. This we consider to bea 
fair illustration of the character of the unchurching 
dogma. It is the fomenter of discord. : 

shall trespass upon the patience of the reader 
by one more communication, which wil] terminate 
my part in this discussion. GeorceE Porrs. 

Friday, April 26. 


| DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 

I learned from Selim Pasha, the Governor of 
Upper Egypt, who received us in a most friend- 
ly way at Siout, that a few months before, quar- 
ries of alabaster had been discovered a short dis- 
tance off in the direction of the eastern moun- 
tains, the excavation of which had been com- 
mitted to him by Mehemet Ali; and I heard 
from his dragoman that there was an inscription 
to be found on them. I accordingly set off on 
a hot ride to the place appointed the next morn- 
ing, and found there a little colony, in all thirty- 
one people, in the solitary desert-burning cave. 
Behind the tent of the overseer, I discovered the 
remains of an inscription, recently much longer, 
but still containing the name and title of the 
wife, so much honoured by the Egyptians, of 
the first Amasis, the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty which drove out the Hyksos, engraved 
in clear sharply-cut hieroglyphics. ‘These are 
the first alabaster quarries whose age can be 
proved by an inscription; upwards of 300 blocks, 
the largesteight feetlong, andtwo thick, have been 
cut out.during the last four months. The Pasha 
informed me, by his dragoman, that I might 
have, on my return, a slab of the best quality, 
of whatever size I chose to fix on, as _ a testi- 
mony ofhis joy at our visit. ‘he quarries as 
yet found lie all between Berseh and Gauata ; 
one would, therefore, feel inclined to think El 
Bosra the old Alabastron, if one conld reconcile} 
avith it the passage in Ptolemy ; at any rate, Ala- 
bastron can have nothing to do with the ruins in 
the valley of El! Amazna, with which the des- 
cription in Ptolemy as little agrees —Corres- 
pondent of the Athenxum. 


EDUCATION OF THE FEMALES OF INDIA. 

A meeting took place on ‘Tuesday week at 
Exeter Hall, London, for the purpose of promo- 
ting education amongst the native females of In- 
dia. ‘The chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson. Major Jervis of the Bombay Engineers, 
the Rev. Mr. Schwartz, and others, addressed 
the meeting, and showed the degraded condition 
of the native women of India, Notwithstand- 
ing the many objections on the part of the 
Hindvos to the education of their females, the 
missionaries, after three months residence in 
Bombay, obtained fifty-three native female scho- 
lars ;_ in Six months, one hundred and twenty ; 
the next year, one hundred and seventy-five ; in 
1832; two hundred: in 1841, five hundred and} 
nineteen ; and the last year, six hundred. ‘The 
Scriptures and catechism were taught them, be- 
sides various accomplishments appropriate to 
the female sex. ‘The majority of girls were at 
first obtained from amongst the humbler classes, 
who are more ready to receive instruction than 
the upper classes, but the latter, seeing the ad-} 
vantages their poorer neighbours were reaping. 
resolved not to be behind-hand, and sent their 
girls to the schools. ‘The native male students 
of the Missionary and Government Colleges 
were now favourable to female education. ‘The 


ladies of Scotland had resolved to aid the mis- 
sionaries, and had sent out to Calcutta, and 
were about to send to Madras, an European fe- 
male agent. ‘Measures were agreed to in fur- 


therance of the object of the meeting, and a col- 


neighbour belonging to the several evangelical! 


lection was made. — 


asto| 


ing .creeds!” “And yet. they are invited to| 


When we] 


Kindness, re-} . 


‘sources of consolation in his last illness. 


sPRESBYTER 


BY MRS, JAMES GRAY. 
_ It rose amidst the spacious plain 
An solitary pride ; 
- Beneath it, like a billowy main, 
The city’s roofs lay wide. 
~ It was a wonder in the earth, : 
From whence the fabric took its birth, 


The gazer’s upward glancing eye, 
O’er ridged galleries went ; 
Still up, and up, till with the sky 
Its roofless height seemed. blent, 
- And the thick-columned balustrade 
Seem’d dwindled to a bennet’s blade. 


And he who scaled that height might hear 
city’s distant hum, 
- Dying upon the atmosphere, 
Till all around was dumb— 
Then start at his own lonely breath, 
- So much it seemed the realm of death. 


The rushing eagle deemed that tower 
Only a darker cloud, 
And borne on wing of fatal power 
Against its summit proud, 
With sudden shriek and shock was hurled 
Down lifeless to the distant world. | 


And tower on tower and pile on pile 
The monstrous building grew, 
Still vainly rising towards the smile 

Of heaven’s celestial blue, 
Or ’midst the tempest and the storm 
Rearing unscathed its giant form. 


How swelled the builders’ hearts with pride 
To see that tower of might! 
‘“We will not ask for wings,” they cried, 
‘< Towards heaven to take our flight ; 
Some stories more, a little time, 
By our own tower its walls we'll climb.” 


Vain hope! vain boast! the lightning came, 
And wrapt the building round ; 

God sent his messenger of flame 
To smite it to the ground: 

And a great nation’s impious trust 

At once was levelled with the dust. 


Are there not builders even now 
Like those on Shinar’s plain? 

Do they not heavenward strive to go 
By paths as false and vain ? 

How many in their wayward will 

Are building other Babels still ! 


And bitter must the anguish be 
When that dread hour shall come, 
When each with sudden thrill shall see 
[low high, how pure the dome 
Of heaven is o’er them, whilst the clay 
Of their poor work all melts away. 


There is a higher holier path 
Unto that blessed realm ; 
Nor mortal foe nor fiendish wrath 
Its track shall overwhelm: 
He who was slain, did He not say, 
“IT am the Life, the Truth, the Way !” 
[University Magazine. 


— 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SPIDER. 


It is generally known that the state of the at- 
mosphere has a visible effect upon certain ani- 
mals, and that, for instance, cats, dogs, frogs, 
hogs, &c., have a very strong presentiment of 
every change which is preparing in it. It has 
been discovered that the spider possesses this 
quality in a more eminent degree than all other 
animals, and is peculiarly fit to serve as an un- 
erring barometer. 

‘hese insects have two different ways of 
weaving their webs, by which we can know 
what weather we are to have. When the weath- 
er inclines to turn rainy or windy, they make 
the principal threads, which are the foundation, 
as it were, of their whole web, very short, and 
rather thick; whereas they spin them much 
longer when fine and warm weather is to be ex- 
pecied. ‘hence it appears clearly, that the spi- 
ders have not only a near, but also a distant pre- 
sentiment of the changes which are preparing 
in the air. ‘Ihe barometer foretells the state of 
the weather with certainty only for about twen- 
ty-four hours, whereas we may be sure that the 
weather will be fine twelve or fourteen days, 
when the spider makes the principal threads of 
its web long. It is obvious how important the 
consequences of this infallible indication of the 
state of the weather must be in many instances, 
particularly with regard to the operations of ag- 
riculture : for which reason it has been frequent- 
ly lamented, that the best barometers, hydrome- 
ters, and eudiometers are principally in the hands 
of consumers, and very rarely in those of the 
planters of the harvest. How fortunate it is 
therefore, that provident nature, among other 
gifts, also bestowed upon the cultivator of the 
country such a cheap instrument, upon the sen- 
sibility and iofallibility of which, with-regard to 
the impending changes in the atmosphere, he 
canrely! ‘The barometers are frequently very 
fallible guides, particularly when they point to 
settled fair; whereas the work of the spider 
never fails to give the most certain information. 
This insect which is one of the most economi- 
cal animals, dves not go to work, nor expend 
such a great length of threads, which it draws 
out of its body, before the most perfect equili- 
brium of all the constituent parts of the air indi- 
cates with certainty that this great expenditure 
will not be made in vain. Let the weather be 
ever so bad, we may conclude with certainty 
that it will not last long, and soon change for 
settled fair, when we see the spider repair the 
damages which his web has received. ‘Those 
who will take the trouble to watch the opera- 
tions of this useful insect, will in future show 
more indulgence to this object of almost general 
abhorrence than they have done hitherto. 


DEATH OF THE REV. JAMES ELDER. 

It is our painful duty to announce ‘the death 
of the Rev. James Elder, Presbyterian Minister 
of Finvoy. This event took place on the 4th of 
November, 1843, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age, and the sixty-fourth year of his ministry. 
He had for many years been the father of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. In days of dark- 
ness and error he stood forth the consistent and 
fearless champion of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, as they are embodied in the Westminster 
Confession of _Faith—doctrines which he was 
privileged to see fully triumphant in the Synod 
of Ulster ere he was taken to the General As- 
sembly of the first-born in heaven, and which 
were themes for the sweetest reflection, _ 

e 
presided at the union of the Synod of Ulster 
with the Secession, and the affecting and solemn 
manner in which he conducted the devotional 
exercises on that interesting occasion will be 
long remembered by those who were privileged 
to juin in them. Althouzh unable during the 


last two years to discharge the active duties of} 


the ministry, in consegence of an injury receiv- 
ed by a fall, he still retained his mental energies 
in wonted vigour. On the third and. fourth Sab- 
baths of October, he conducted all the pulpit ser- 
vices, and preached with even more than usual 
energy and eatnestness to his congregation. ‘The 
Rev. Robert Park, of Ballymoney, in a most in- 
teresting religious service, previous to the body. 


_ | than half a century \had_ been the deceased's 


_and principles of their departed Pastor, by their 
| sion, The body was taken from the hearse and 


late King of Sweden and Norway, after a peace- 


‘spectators remain equally mute. 


cast iron. 


being removed from the house which for more 


dwelling, delivered a touching and appropriate 
address to the assembled maltitude. A_ large 
concourse of ministers and people followed his 
remains to the place of interment. The congre- 
gation evinced their attachment to the person 


numerous and sorrowful attendance on the occa- 


carried into the grave-yard by members of Ses- 
sion, the Precentor who had officiated for the 
last thirty-five years of the deceased's ministry, 
walking before; and amidst the unfeigned sor- 
row of old and young it was committed to its 
last resting place. ‘* Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord.” —Jrish paper. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. | 
The death of Charles XIV. of Sweden has 
withdrawn from the world the last of those sov- 
ereigns who filled the thrones of the principal 
kingdoms and states of Europe during the French} 
revolutionary period and the subsequent. reign 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, and who consequently 
took an active part in the sanguinary struggle 
which for a quarter of a certury desolated the 
Continent, and plunged it in internal and exter- 
nal war. ‘The King of England (George III.) 
dita in 1820, and the Prince Regent, who vir- 
tually governed the country from 1812 to the 
period of his demise, in 1830; Napoleon, the 
ex-Emperor of France, died at St. Helena in 
1821; the first monarch of the restored Bourbon 
dynasty after sitting on the throne of France for 
nearly ten years, died in 1824; the gallant Em- 
peror of Russia (Alexander,) whose defeat of 
Napoleon’s insane expedition in 1812, first con- 
tributed to undermine the power of the French 
despot, died in the following year (1825,) whilst 
in the prime of life, and when_ exerting his ut- 
most endeavours to ameliorate the institutions of 
his empire. ‘The next great sovereign summon- 
ed by the stern mandate of death was Francis 
II., the last Emperor of ** Germany,” and the 
first of ‘* Austria,’”? who died in 1835, after an 
eventful reign of forty-three years, half of which 
was passed in wars and adversities. His great 
friend and ally, Frederick William III., King of 
Prussia, survived most of his Royal contempo- 
raries, having remained on the throne until June, 
1840, after a reign, equally fruitful in important 
events, of forty-three years. Frederic William 
III. ascended the throne in the year 1797, and 
Francis II. of Austria in 1792. ‘The venerable 
King of Holland (William I.) has only recently 
paid the debt of nature, after passing three years 
in the retirement of private life; and it is now 
our lot to record the death of Charles XIV., the 


ful and highly useful reign of twenty-six years. 


— 


AN AFRICAN DUEL. 


The laws of a Kordofan duel are peculiar in 
their way, and may not be undeserving the con- 
sideration of some of our aspiring young heroes 
at home, who every now and then are at such 
pains to prove their mettle by blowing a little gun- 
powder at one another. Let us hear how two 
rival lovers in Kordofan manage these matters, 

—** When friends have not been able to adjust 
the quarre}, a formnal defiance is sent. ‘The duel 
takes place on some open ground and the friends 
of the combatants assemble as spectators. An 
angareb is then brought forth, and the twocom- 
batants place each a foot close to the edge of the 
couch, the breadth of which alone divides them. 
A formidable whip, made of hippopotamus leath- 
er, is then placed in the hand of each, and re- 
newed attempts are made by their friends to re- 
concile them. If however, they are bent on car- 
rying out the affair of honour, the signal for 
batile is at last given. He who is entitled to 
the first blow then inflicts as hard a lash as he 
can on his opponent, who stands perfectly still 
to receive the compliment, and then prepares to 
return it. They then continue, turn and turn 
about, to flog each other’s backs and shoulders 


thern tribes is, that though capable of resisting 
with great fortitude the most intense cold, they 

are wonderfully fond of fire. At an establish-) 
ment, even when the weather is mild and pleas-| 
ant out of doors, they are to be seen heaping on 

fuel in the house, and actually sitting cross-} 
legged on the hearth where a white man would 

speedily be roasted. | 


AGRICULTURAL. | 


PREPARATION OF Crover Serd.—We have 
received two communications from Joseph War- 
basse, of Newton, N. J., on his mode of prepar- 
ing clover seed for sowing, by which the writer 
calculates he makes a saving of one-half the seed 
required. Mr. Warbasse’s process seems to be 
predicated on the assumed fact, that ordinarily 
more than one-half of the seed sown does not 
germinate, either from the want of moisture to 
swell &, or of gypsum, the presence of which 
he considers essential to stimulate the germina- 
ting principle. Mr. Warbasse is probably right 
in saying that one-half the clover seed sown does 
not come up; and he is strengthened in his sup- 
position that much of it remains dormant in the 
soil, by the fact he states, and whichis of com- 
mon notoriety, that plaster sown upon lightlands, 
will bring in clover, where no seed is sown at 
the time. Mr. Warbasse’s remedy for the evil 
is, to saturate and swell the seed thoroughly in 
soft water, to which asmall quantity of salt is ad- 
ded, and afier it has become well saturated, to 
coat it with gypsum, &c., the effects of which 
seem to be to prevent the escape of moisture which 
the seed has imbibed, and thus insure its ger- 
mination and growth. A further advantage may 
be, that the salts impart fertility to the soil which 
comes in immediate contact with the seeds, and 
causes a more vigorous growth. Such seems 
to be the philosophy upon which Mr. Warbas- 
se’s practice is founded. We give the process 
of preparing the seed. in his own words: 

«I'he seed is to be made thoroughly wet with 
a strong pickle from your pork cask ; let it re- 
main ina heap one day; then spread it about 
one or two inches thick on a dry floor, and in a 
few days a crust of salt will be formed on each 
grain. When you wish to sow it, moisten it 
again with pickle, spread it over a floor, and put 
on about three quarts or more of plaster to ahalf 
bushel of seed; mix it well, and keep it moist 
in a cellar until you sow it.”— Yankee Farmer." 


Tue Epucation or Oxen.—A ‘Glenburn 
Farmer,” in the Bangor Whig, contends that the 
practice of testing the merits of working oxen, at 


heaviest possible burden, is unsatisfactory and un- 
safe, as not exhibiting the most valuable quali- 
ties of the animals, nor showing their more useful 
capacities in the performance of their ordinary 
work. We annex a part of his sensible remarks. 
—Chr. Watchman. 

1 would suggest that at the next trial of oxen 
at the Society's Show, it should be upon a judi- 
ciously loaded cart, and that the exercise should 
consist of drawing, turning and backing. What 
the public wantin regard to working oxen, is, 
an exhibition of the best trained catile for farm 
purposes. Nor is this all. We wantto see the 


it. We want an exhibition of good teamsters, as 
well as good teams ; for very much of the merit of 


And instead of giving all the premiums to good 
oxen, one half, at least, should go to goud dri- 
vers. Nodriver, however, should receive a pre- 
mium for himself or oxen, however good they 
might be, who used profane language during the 
exhibition. A rule of this kind would have 
changed the direction of more than one premium 
at the late trial. 

‘* Good teamsters are worth from five to ten 
dollars a month more than poor ones; and yet 
with this differense in price, it is very easy to 
find a hundred, and I believe I might say a thou- 


(the head must on no account be struck,) while 
the blood flows copiously at every stroke. Itis 
a horrid spectacle, yet not an acknowledgment 
of pain escapes the lips of either, and all the 
This conti- 
nues until one of the combatants, generally from 
sheer exhaustion, drops his instrument of tor- 
ture, whereupon the victor immediately does the 
same, the rivals shake hands declaring that they 
have received sufficient satisfaction, their friends 
congratulate them on their reconciliation, their 
wounds are washed and sundry jugs of merissa, 
provided beforehand, are produced and emptied 
by the spectators in honour of the gallant oppo- 
nents.”—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST IN CAIRO, EGYPT. | 

‘This was the subject of an interesting pape? 
(which we hope to see published) read by Dr: 
A. Chaloner, at the late Scientific Convention at 
Washington. 

It was discovered by the celebrated M. Linant, 
chief engineer to Mohammed Ali, who has resi- 
ded in Egypt since 1818, and has visited every 
part of that country ; and in 1826, when return- 
ing to Cairo, and at a distance of about three 
leagues, he discovered the ** petrified forest.’’—- 
‘These trees are fuund on the surface of the sand, 
both broken and entire. ‘The trunks of some are 
still standing; some are carbonized, but petri-| 
fied ; some resemble wood newly hewn; others 
look like firebrands ; some fragments are convert- 
ed into yellow jasper and agatized. Dr. Chalo- 
ner gave a minute account of the geological for- 
mation of the country, and informed the audi- 
ence that specimens from the * petrified forest,” 
and a suite of specimens illustrating the geolo- 
gical formation of the country, were in the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.—— 
Some of these petrified trees are dates, palm, fir, 
fig, oak, sycamore, and bamboos of two feet in di- 
ameter. 


CAST IRON LIGHT HOUSE. 

A east iron light house, to be placed on the 
old site on Long Island Head, in Boston harbour, 
has just been completed by the South Boston 
Iron Company. It is cast in sections of about 
seven feet each in height, and twelve feet in diam- 
eter at the base, and six feet at the top. It is 
furnished with an iron deck, projecting on the 
outside so as to furnish a walk round the lantern 
twenty inches in width, finished with a railing. 
The lantern is made of upright wrought iron 
bars to receive the glass, having sixteen sides 
of four feet by sixteen inches, and issurmounted 
by a-cast iron dome or roof, making the whole 
height sixty-four feet. In the centre is a cast 
iron pipe, extending frum the bottom to the sum- 
mit, which serves as a smokeflue for the stove, 
and around which winds a circular stair-case, of} 


Several lanterns of this model have been’ fur- 
nished heretofore by this establishment. But 
this, we believe, is the first instance in which 


the tower itself has been made of iron.—Jer. |. 
Jour. 


INDIAN APPETITE. 

No people so soon get tired of any particular} 
diet as the Indians ; and their longings for change, 
even amidst the best cheer, are often truly ridi- 
culous. The flexibility of their stomachs is no 
less surprising. At one time they will gorge 
themselves with food, and are then prepared to 
go without for several days, if necessary. En- 
ter their tents; sit there, if you can, for a single 
day, and not for an instant will you find the 
fire unoccupied by persons of all ages cooking. 
When not hunting or travelling, they are, in 
fact, always eating. Now itis a little roast, a} 
partridge or a’rabbit, perhaps; now, a tit-bit 
broiled ; anon, a portly ketule, well filled with 
venison, swings over the fire; then comes a 
choice dish of curdied blood, followed by the) 
sinews and marrow bones of deer’s legs singed 
on the embers. And so the grand business of 
life goes unceasingly round, interrupted only by 


to the young plant, it will be thus held in reserve 


sand, poor ones, for one good one. Nu mancan 
be a good teamster who ts not a gentleman—he 
must be gentle, kind and careful. No good 
teamster will put his oxen to an unnecessary 
waste of strength, or to unnecessary pain by the 
use of the goadstick, or brad.” | 
Worx ror May.—The whole force of the 
farmer will be required for this month; his ma- 
nure, if any remain, must be all carted out, all 
his land plowed, and his crops in, except some 
potatoes and ruta bagas. ‘I'he best fresh ma- 
nure for the meadow, is a well mixed compost. 
All the new barn-yard manure should be scatter- 
ed over the ground before plowing, and plowed 
under, and if any of it is too long to be turned in 
conveniently, let it be placed in the furrow with 
a fork and covered by the succeeding furrow 
slice. It is a common error to manure in the 
hill. This ought seldom to be done. If the 
land is well pulverized, as it always ought to be, 
the rootlets of the plants will find their proper 
food, if planted within suitable distances; and 
instead of the manure yielding all its nutriment 


to be given up as required during the whole 
growth of the season. Corn, perhaps, is the 
most important crop in the United States, and is 
particularly deserving the farmer’s attention. It 
is computed by Mr. Ellsworth, that the crop of 
1842 exceeded 441,000,000 bushels, which is, 
perhaps, an over estimate. ‘The stalks of this in- 
valuable grain are, in many parts of the country, 
worth the expense of cultivation, thus leaving the 
whole crop of grain for profit and the use of the 
ground. ‘Io procure the best seed and cultivate 
properly, is surely, then, a great object for the 
farmer. A rich soil should be used, sufficiently 
dry, and well pulverized. Mr. Young, of Ken- 
tucky, who has raised the astonishing amount of 
190 bushels of shelled corn to the acre, says, 
he plows his land in the fall, cross plows it in 
the spring, and plants from eight to twelve grains 
in each hill, at a distance of three feet apart 
each way ; covering six inches deep. As soon 
as the corn is up, he starts a large harrow with 
a double team directly over the rows of corn, 
letting the horses walk in the adjoining furrows. 
A few days after he plows with the bar next the 
corn. ‘This again completly stirs the soil. He 
then thins to four stalks in a hill, and plows 
three times more. ‘I'he choicest kinds of corn 


Cattle Shows, by the mere ability to drag the| g. 


man who trained them, and his manner of doing}. 


a yoke or team of cattle belongs to the teamster. | 


ae WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON — 
_ Containing an authentic Narrauve, &e., Letters on 
Religious Subjects, Cardiphonia, Discourses intended for the 
Pulpit, ons preached in the parish church of Olney. A 
Review of Ecclesiastical History, Olney Hymns, Poems, 
Messiah, occasional Sermons, and ‘Tracts. To which a 
Memoirs of his Life,&o. By the Rev. Richar 
ecil, A.M. Complete in:2 vols. 8vo. Price only $2.50. 
Ancient Hist of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Carthaginians, Macedonians, &c &c. 
from Rollin, and other authentic sources, 4 vols, 12mo.— 
Price only $2. Just published and for ea 


Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadely ia. 
THOMAS CARTE 
april 27—3t Market street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘oe FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard atreet, 
Philadelphia.—Misses BartTLett anp CoLuins, have 
removed from Chestnut and Thirteenth streets, io No. 17 
Girard street, where their School was re-opened on the first 
Monday of September. ‘Their plan of instruction embraces 
a systematic English course, together with French, Latin 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and analytical instruction, with special reference to the for- 
mation of good Readers, Speliers, and Compositors, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisite to the successful! prosecution 
of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morals 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard The 
year will two sessions of five months 
ch; the one, commencing the first Monday | . 
other, the first of F 
rms Session.—Senior De prising i 
struction in Chemistry, Botany, "Physioloes Natural 
Moral, and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philological 
Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- 
tin language, $30. Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De- 
partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
oy i Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lights, 
References.—Rev, O. A. Shaw. Professor 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia High Schenk Me. 
Knight, retary of the ‘Teachers’ Association, Philadel - 
= John Frost, A. M., Professor of Elocutwn and Belles 
ttres, High School. Rev. W. Lord, “astor of the Penn 
Square Presbyterian Chorch. Rev, J. B. Pinney, Agent ot 
the Colon:zation Society, Rev. S.B. Wylie, 
Ancient Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Rev. J, 
Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church, 
A, Porter, Esq,, No. 1 South ‘Third street. Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
of the “Lady's Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C, Williamson, of the Fifteenth 
Presbyterian church, Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M.D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
Ninth street. William Peter, Esq. British Consal at the Port 
of Philadelphia, sep 9—i1f 


OMETHING NEW.—Old American Potted Cheese, of 
very fully equal tothe English 

ilton, up in jars, 
for sale only hy the sub- 

Also, small round Dutch Head, Sap Sago, superi i 
Apple, and rich Herkimer county Cheese pay 

e Jellies, Blane » &e., ; 
so, Free Sugar, from Laguayra, of superior qualit 
a lot of prime Orange Grove (Now Orleans) Beano, ~ 
the new crop. Also, Lovering & Co.'s crushed, pulverised 
and double refined Loaf Sugars, constant!y on hand and 
ne lowest cash prices. 

Also, Lynch’s celebrated Lucca and superior Bord 
Oil, just imported a supply, received and mo sale _ 

Also, Jersey Hams, Smoked Beef, &c.--A prime lot of Jer- 
cured in the best manner. 

quality Smoke ef, Smoked 

re y Tongues, and Bologna 
Also, just received—30 half chests superior Chalan. Sou- 
chong, and Anki Pouchong Teas. These Teas “ty ee 
cently imported. and are very highly esteemed b 
have used them—for sale at the low price of 50. 
the box, containing from 30 to 35 pounds each. 

Also, a few fancy caddies of the genuine Cumshow Black 
Teas, embracing in the assortment Souchong, Pouchong, 
and the Flower Pecco, which are decidedly superior to most 
kinds of Black Teas sald in the American market; and their 
being up insmall packages of 10 to 20 pounds, and the 
boxes having lids with hinges, and highly ornamented, ren- 
der them worthy the attention of families. .Also, the usual 
assortment of tine quality Green Teas, For sale by 

S. W. COLTON, 

At the New Tea Warehouse and Family Grocery, No. 
190 Chestnut street, below Kighth, and at the Old Stand. 
ee corner of Areh and Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 

mar | 


all who 
cents by 


Ce HILL SEMINARY-—Situated near Mount Joy, 
Lancoster county, Pennsylvanin.—The proprietor of 
the Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute, grateful for past en- 
couragement, respectfully informs his {friends and the pub- 
lic, that the Fifteenth Semi-Annual Session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on the first Monday of May next. 
_ Seven years have now elapsed, since a circular was 
issued, announcing that a Female Seminary was about to 
be opened ata place since known by the name of Cedar 
Hill. Its first session commenced in May, 1837. Through 
a period of copes general embarrassment, it has been 
sustained by the resultof its own operations. It has not only 
survived, but gained a name and a place, amung the best 
Institutions of Education, in the esteem and ence of a 
generous public. 

‘Terms—Boarding, including lights, fuel, and washing, 
with tuition in all the English and Classical. sindies, per 
session of five months $70, Payable in advance $50. Mu- 
sic, Vocal and Instrumental $15. Drawing and Painting 
$15. French Language $12. Use of Piano $2. Stationery 
charge $1.50. E:mbroidery $7 50. 

Pupils’ names are to be marked in full on their articles of 
apparel. ‘They are also expected to furnish their own tow- 
els, wash basin, and spoons, 

N.B. Lectures are given on Botany, Chemistry, Physio 
logy, Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, Sistem Geology, As- 
tronomy, Philosophy of the Mind, Sacred and Classical An- 
tiguities, and on the Fine Arts, 


N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Philadelphia, March- 16th, 1837. 

As it is the intention of Mr. N. Dodge to remove from 
this city, we feel pleasure in thus bearing our testimony, 
that as a man and a Christian his character here stands de- 
servedly high. He has long conducted a Female Academy 
of a very superior grade, with great credit to himself, aud 
satisfaction to his patrons. He carries with him our respect 
and best wishes, 

Rev. Tuomas Eustace, W. Darracn, M. D. 

S. Wurtz. Rev. H. A. BoarpMan. 

Joun M. Atwoop. W. Gipson, M. D. 


The undersigned take pleasure in commending the Cedar 
Hill Seminary to the confidence and patronage vf the Chris- 
tian community. We regard the Rev. N. Dodge, the Prin- 
cipal and Proprietor, as eminently fitted, by his just and en- 
lightened views, his long experience in teaching, and his 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Female Education, to 
cultivate the minds, the hearts, and the manners of his pu- 

ils. ‘The Institution is thoroughly Protestant and Evange- 
ical in its character and influence. 

Rev. ‘T. Boacs. 
Rev. R. W. Dun.ap. 

Columbia, March 20th, 1844. 

We, the undersigned, having daughters who have been 
for a year or two, pupils in the Cedar Hill Seminary, feel 
a pleasure inf giving the testimony of our satisfaction, as to 
the fidelity and ability, with which the Institution has been, 
and is at present, conducted. We cheerfully recommend 
it to public attention and regard, believing it worthy of the 
reputation it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Brenneman, Esq. 

Jno M. WHITEHILL, Esq. 

J. WINEBRENNER, V. D. M. 
Mount Joy, March, 1844. 


We, the subscribers, having hitherto patronized the In- 
stitution of Mr. Dodge, situated near Mount Juy, Lancaster 
county, respectfully recommend it to the favourable consid 
eration of the public. We consider Mr. Dodge well qual: 
fied as a Teacher. His Institution is situated ina pleasant 
and healthy part of the county, and his building is large and 
commodious. We consider his Institution deserving of pub- 
lic patrunage. Gro. W. Harris, ‘isq. 


Hon. L. Remey. 

Harrisburgh, March 1, 1844. 

The following notice, unsolicited by Mr. Dodge, or his 
friends, is taken of the Cedar Hill Seminary by the Author 
of the History of Lancaster county, page 453:—* The 
Young Ladies’ Institute—Rev. N. Dodge, A. M. 
Principal—located on the banks of the Chiquesalunga 
Creek, near the village of Mount Joy, is, perhaps, as regards 
accommodations, kind attention to the wants of pupils. fa- 
cility for acquiring a competent and thorough knowledge of 
all the various branches and accomplishments, taught at 
similar Institations, if not superior to, at least surpassed by 
none other in the country. april 13—6t 


S. S. Parrerson, Esq. 
Col. Jas. PaTTERSON, 


ILLIAM W. FOUCHE, Dentist, No, 79 North 
Sixth street, below Race, Philadelphia, where all 


only ought to be used for seed, and if steeped in 
a strong solution of saltpetre before planting, it 
will protect it from crows and grubs, and give it 
an early and rapid. start. Potatoes are a very 
important crop, and as they furnish so large a 
share of our vegetable food, it is of great conse- 
quence to get the best seed. which niay be such 
as give a good yield, and afford a solid, mealy 
root, of pleasant flavour when boiled. In dry 
land they may be planted in furrows ; if cold or 
wet, they should be planted on ridges. Rich 
land.is best suited to them. Meadows should 
now have attention. When the waste of the 
barn, or house, or roads, can be Jed to them, 
they will be found to thrive very much from it. 
Where the meadows have been Jaid down long 
in grass, the roots should be particuarly exam- 
ined, and if found thin-or mossy and _ the sod 


at the rate of eight to sixteen loads per acre; then 
grass seeds of the kind required, then harrowed 
with a fine, sharp-toothed harrow. Ashes are 
peculiary sutted to grass land, as potash and its 
silicate are the principal materials of which the 
ground is exhausted by this crop, which are con- 
tained in them in Jarge proportions. If herds 
grass or timothy occupies the ground, it is best 
to omit the use of plaster. When it is desira- 
ble to promote the growth of the clovers, plas- 
ter may be sowed freely. If not before done, 
finish sowing hemp seed and planting tobacco, 


THE PATRONS OF FEMALE EDUCATION.— 

_ A Lady, a member of the Presbyterian Church, who 
has been a ‘Teacher from her youth, and has taught both the 
- solid and ornamental branches of female education, wishes 
to obtain a situation asa Teacher of Music, Drawing, Lan 
guages, or the higher English studies, in an Academy, or 


sleep. Another plivsical singularity of the vor- 


hard, a fine compost ought to be spread on it,}. 


| odical postage only. 


_Chestnat street, Philadelphia, opposite the Arcade, respect- 


rivate School. For particulars, inquire of the Editor of the 
eshyterian. 4—3t 


operations appertaining to Dental Surgery, will be perform- 
ed on the most modern and approved principles, and on 
terms perfectly satisfactory. 

Fouché’s Vegetable ‘Tvoth Powder, and Gum Res‘orative 
for the cure of Scurvy, and removal of all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth—price 25 cents a bux. 


april 27—6m 


EMPERANCE STORE.—The subscriber, one ot the 
old firm of Baldwin & Colton, who established the 
first Temperance Store at Second and Dock streets, in 1828, 
and one in Market street above Seventh, im 1832, desires tov 
intorm his friends and the public in general, that havin 
bought.out the Temperance Store of Mr. Black, at Tenth 
and Chestnut streets, in the fallof 1842, he continues the 
same business, and now offersa large and full assoriment of 


| first quality goods un as good terms, and at as low prices, he 


believes, as can be obtained at any Store in the city. 
Goois carefully paeked, and sent to order to the city or 
country. | SIMON COLTON, 
North-east Cor. Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philadelphia, 
ke Having no connexion now, nor fora long time since, 
with any other store my whcele time and atiention is given 
to the ann of the above establishment. S.C. 
april 


READY.—Scott’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. 

Quarto edition —No. 1. Price 25 cents. 
the Old and New ‘l'estamenis, according to the authori 
version; with explanatory notes, practical observations, and 
copious marginal references, embracing the author's last 
corrections and improvements. 

A beautiful quarto edition of this valuable work is now 
publishing by the subscriber, on good paper, and large type. 
It will, be issued in semi-monthly parts, and completed in 
fifiy numbers. The publication will be accelerated should 
such be the public wish. The numbers are subject to peri- 


JAMES M. CAMPBELL, & Co, 


may 4 98 Chesnut street, (up stairs.) Philadelphia. 


— 


‘0 CLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, AND THE RELI- 
GIOUS COMMUNITY.—Gegonrce S. 148 


fully invite ministers, and the religious pablic visiting the 
city. to call and examine his extensive stock of ‘Theological 
Books, Foreign and American: His connexions in Europe 
Sooke, or on the, 
real, ical, or Miscellaneous, on the 

favourable terms. Public and private libraries furnished 
on the most liberal terms. A complete catalogue of Eng- 
lish books, may be had en application, gratis. “may 4—3t 


| 
| ERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New 
| WM. S. 
| | 
| 
4 | 
3 | | 
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‘ 
| 
what to understand by the purity and unity of a | 
| | body in which Archbishop Laud and Archbishop 
Whately were dignitaries. To show how “ perfect 
4 and entire” this unity of faith is, Jet me use the lan- 
guage of an Episcopalian, for it will be less invi- re 
dious: “The religion of the Churchof England 
is so far from exhibiting that unity of doctrine 
which is represented as her distinguishing glory, 
that it is, in fact,a bundle of religious systems 
without number. It comprises the religious system 
of Bishop Tomline, and the religious system of John 
Newton, and all the religious systems which lie be- 
| tween them. It comprises the religious system of 
Mr. Newman (of Oxford) and the religiqus system 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, and all the religious 
systems which lie between them.” The writer 
from whom we quote means this as praise, but let Y 
others judge of the worth of such unity, when it is 
| | 
fact, if not in theory, by our exclusives. For while ' 
(as we shall see presently) differences which deep- 
ly affect the vital parts of the Christian faith are | 
suffered to subsist together among them, like feuds | 
| under the same. roof or diseases in the same body, | 
those differences. are not supposed to destroy the 
unity of the body, so long as the unity of order is 
| What a sivange conception of the fe- 
ation. between small and great does not such a | 
: ‘state of things demonstrate? What a confounding Ww 
of the means and the end; of essential principles ) 
and the forms in which they are embodied! Men . 
‘may agree to differ, or they may contend violently, 
| if they please, about the vastly momentous ques- 
tions of baptismal regeneration, justification by 
faith alone, and other points which enter most 
ter, but wo be to them should they differ in_re- a 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


